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elassified 
FOR SALE—contd. 


ORPINGTON, KENT 
At low reserve to ensure sale. 

2, BEAUMONT ROAD 
Between Orpington and Petts Wood. Well 
situated and only 35 mins. town. Detached 
Residence, modernised and now in first-rate 
order. 3 rec., cloaks., kitchen, 5-6 beds., bath. 
Garage. Fine gardens. For sale by auction 
on June 26, 1957 (unless sold previously). 

Auctioneers: 
R. W. INNISS & CO., F.A.L.P.A., 
247, High Street, Orpington, Kent. 
Tel. Orpington 21076 (3 lines). 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


ATTENTION ALL YACHTSMEN 
ST. MAWES, SOUTH CORNWALL 
Immediately overlooking yacht anchorage 
and harbour; glorious views surrounding 
country and Falmouth Bay. Compact, 
Cornish-style slate hung Residence of charm, 
attractively appointed. Nestles in lovely 
garden of moderate size. Reasonable offer 
considered to close Estate. Ref. 8192. Apply 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, 
MAWNAN, FALMOUTH. 

Tel.: Mawnan Smith 228. 


BosHaM, Sussex. A really pretty Period 
Cottage set in this delightful yachting 
village on Chichester Harbour, close to quay, 
sailing club, shops and public transport. Sit- 
ting room with genuine inglenook fireplace, 
dining room, large well equipped and moder- 
nised kitchen, 3 bed., bathroom, sail room, 
sep. w.c. Double garage. Small garden but 
more available if required. Price £5,500.— 
Details from W. J. EYEARS, F.A.L.P.A., 
32, Southgate, Chichester. Tel. 2851. 


OURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park. 

Exceptionally attractive Residence, 
splendidly converted into two flats and 
maisonette. Beautiful garden. Easily main- 
tained. Vacant poss. spacious G/F Flat. 
Dining hall, lounge, 2 bed., bath., kitchen. 
Sun _ terrace. Garage. First Floor and 
Maisonette producing £425 p.a. net. The 
whole in first-class order. Price £11,500. 
Kreehold.—REBBECK BRos., County Gates, 


Westbourne. Tel. 64241. 
GOTTAGE-STYLE House, rural, near 
Cheltenham. Lovely outlook. 2 recep- 


tion, kitchen, 3 beds., bath. Garage. Garden. 
All mains. £3,250 or near offer.—Box 757. 


OUNTRY RESIDENCE of character 
nr. Grantham in stone walled gdn., 
buildings and paddock. Needs some im- 
provements and decorations. £3,000 o.n.o. 
Ref. 4: BAILEYS, 74, High St., Grantham. 


DAWCISH. One of the loveliest properties 

in the district, on the fringe of the town, 
with country surroundings and view of the 
sea. Wisteria-clad Detached Thatched Cot- 
tage-style Residence, lounge (17ft. 6in. by 
12ft. 3in.), dining hall (20ft. by 13ft.), beamed 
ceilings, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
Wonderfully laid out rock garden designed by 
a famous landscape gardener. Garage. £5,500. 
Thoroughly recommended by Waycorrs,— 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


DEVON. In small country town. Sporting 
district of especial interest to salmon 
fishers. Attractive det. 3-4 bedroom house, 
adjoining open country. All mains. Garage. 
Large productive fruit garden. Few min- 
utes buses and shops, yet complete 
seclusion. £3,000 Freehold or offers for 
quick sale.—Box 751. 
EARLS COLNE, Hssex (63 miles main- 
line). Spacious Period Residence with 
open outlook in interesting large village on 
excellent bus route. Lounge hall (26ft. by 
21ft.), 3 rec., 5 bed., etc. All mains. Garage. 


RELAND. BarrEeRsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


KENT. Rural part of Tonbridge. Unusual 
Detached Bungalow with 4 acre, buses 
at hand, + mile from station, etc., high posi- 
tion with views. 4 bedrooms, hall and lounge 
(with teak floors), spacious kitchen, bath- 
room, separate w.c. Good outbuildings, 
orchard. Main services and drainage.— 
Apply: GRAHAME R. KING, 1, St. Botolph’s 
Road, Sevenoaks. Tel. 4219. 


ENAI STRAITS. By The Gazelle, 

Glyngarth. Important Freehold Marine 
Residence. With own private beach and 
boathouse. Having superb lounge, dining 
room, with sun balcony. Electric kitchen, 
3 principal bedrooms, private bath suite, 
2 secondary bedrooms and _ bathroom. 
Garage 2 cars. All main services. Service 
Flat, 2 bed., bath., kitchen and living-room 
below. All labour-saving. Low 'rates: £62 
ino Salle Illustrated particulars from 
JOHN PRITCHARD & CoO., Estate Agents, 
Bangor. Tel. 947. 


ODERNISED freehold 4-bedroomed 
House and 64 acres land, near Cardiff. 
Main water. Electricity. £5,500.—Box 759. 


oP GRANARY, 1780, for sale. Two 
floors, area 233ft. by 183ft. Roofed with 
genuine hand-made old tiles of clay. Granary 
supported on staddle stones.—GRYLLS, Win- 
terborne Zelston House, Blandford, Dorset. 


OXSHOTT, Surrey (between Esher and 
Leatherhead). Modernised family-type 
Residence, 3 reception rooms, 5 main bed- 
rooms, 3 small additional rooms. Double 
garage, largeroom over. Private road. 1-acre 
garden with tennis court. Freehold. £9,850. 
Owner.—Box 758. 


SELLING 64 years’ lease Exclusive May- 
fair small Basement/Four-floor House. 
£12,500. Mortgage arranged.—Box 752. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 
CLOSE HELFORD RIVER YACHTING 
Charming COTTAGE/RESIDENCEH, boun- 
ded by stream in quiet valley, above creek 
and near yachtyard. Lovely garden and pad- 
dock. Fully and attractively modernised. 
Easy reach Falmouth, Truro and Helston. 
Ref. 8185. Apply SOLE AGENTS, below. 
FIRST CLASS RESIDENTIAL FARM 
Near City Market, Yachting, Hunting, etc. 
With distant views of FAL, in wooded, 
secluded position, approached by attractive 
drive from main road. 135 acres of good 
land in fine heart, supremely well farmed. 
Buildings beyond reproach. Compact resi- 
denee, and charming productive (flowers for 
market) garden. Very strongly recommended. 
Ref. 2142.—Apply SOLE AGENTS, below. 
FALMOUTH—SEA VIEWS 

A compact and most attractive House in 
best residential area. Semi-detached. In 
excellent order following complete overhaul. 
Close all town amenities. A real bargain as 
owner leaving county. Ikef. 8190—apply the 
AGENTS, below. 

Details of the above properties, and a wide 
selection of important and competitive 
alternatives in the South West available by 
applying to: 

STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, 
MAWNAN, FALMOUTH 
(Tel. Mawnan Smith 228). 
Specialists in Country Properties. 


SUFFOLK, close Constable Country and 
convenient for Ipswich and Colchester. 
Charming Period Farmhouse, lounge/hall, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Detached cottage and excellent out- 
buildings. 22 acres. £4,800. JOHN HAWKINS, 
F.A.1., 4, Falcon Street, Ipswich. Tel. 3706. 


£3 600 O.N.O. Det. Freehold House, 

5) Birchington. 5 mins. sea. 3 bed., 
lge. sit/din., tiled bath., sep. w.c. All main 
services, elec., gas. Brick gar. Ex. small 
gdn.—Box 755. 


Beisel I. Ronen Ghecnan ns ice ESTATES, FARMS AND 
bury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). ; SMALLHOLDINGS 
AST KENT. Country Residences and For Sale 


Period Properties for Sale. — JOHN 
HOGBIN & SON, Estate Agents, 15, Cattle 
Market, Sandwich. 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. In pic- 
turesque village of Holbrook, near Pin 


Mill Yachting Centre. Modernised early 
Georgian Residence of historic interest. 
Lounge, dining room, study, cloakroom, 


kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 2 attic rooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. Main services, hot water 
system. Hxcellent bus, train service from 
Ipswich Station. 2 garages, one suitable for 
small yacht, caravan, etc. Tennis court and 
summer house. 38 acres of land. Matured 
garden, paddock, outhouses, ete. £4,500.— 
GARROD, TURNER & SON, 1 Old Butter 
Market, Ipswich 3127. 


FEW MILES READING. An attractive 

modernised Character House, southern 
aspect, quiet position. Lounge (20ft. by 
19ft.), dining room, offices, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, built-in garage, outbuildings. 12 acres. 
Main services. £3,750 freehold. Further land 
available if required.—PARNELL JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


[NTERESTING Old Mill House (modern- 

ised), enjoying a pretty situation in Bast 
Oxon and containing 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen. ete., with range of out- 


buildings and 7$ acres. Usual services. 
ace 2 oes Illustrated particulars 
rom FB. J. ROOKS & Son, Beaumont 
Street, Oxford. ida 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
for £6,450, superbly situated in the 
Chiltern Hills (London 30 miles), with a well- 
maintained Queen Anne farmhouse of mod- 
erate size and a small farmery of 18 acres 
with T.T. premises. Main services and cen- 
tral heating.—Illustrated particulars from 
E. J. BRooKs & SON, Beaumont St., Oxford. 
B B Cc Personality offers his unusually 
mem fine Residential Holding, beauti- 
fully situated in the W. Chiltern Hills (Lon- 
don 35 miles) with a charming modernised 
bijou cottage residence (2 bedrooms) and a 
small attested farmery with 10 acres at 
present carrying a herd of Jerseys. All 
conveniences. Price £4,750.—Illustrated 
particulars from E. J. Brooks & SON, 
Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


DEVON, 6 miles Bideford. Attractive 

small Residence with 10 acre farmery 
for sale at £3,500. The stone, brick and 
slated house has 3 good bedrooms, modern 
bathroom (h. and c.), w.c., lounge 22 ft. by 
13 ft., dining room, kitchen with Aga, scul- 
lery, cloakroom. All in good order. Main 
electricity. Main water. Septic tank. Tele- 
phone. 1 mile frequent bus service. Out- 
buildings include T.T. cowhouse for 8, dairy, 
feed house, modern deep litter for 300 birds, 
cattle boxes, garage. Good garden and 
productive land, all grass. Cheap to effect 
quick sale.—HEwITT & Co., 19, Barnfield 
Road, Exeter. 


properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS—contd. 


DUN™Mow, Essex. Small Farm, 9 acres. 

Modernised 17th-century house, 3-4 
beds., 3 rec., kitchen, etc. All large rooms. 
Main e.]., water. Large barn and other build- 
ings. Valuable road frontage. £6,500. Mort- 
gage arranged.—Box 760. 


GUFFOLK/ESSEX BORDER. A very 

productive small Mixed Farm with 
superior period farmhouse (4 beds., bath., 
2 rec., cloakroom, etc.). Pair of cottages and 
about 36 acres. Main electricity. Low out- 
goings. Freehold £5,850 for whole, or £4,250 
for house, buildings and 10 acres. (Ref. 2809.) 
—H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Tel. 2833-4. 


To Let 


Te LET BY TENDER, by order of the 

Church Commissioners for England. West 
Devon: Burnville Farm, Brentor, Tavistock, 
250 acres. Mixed Stock Rearing, Dairy and 
Arable Farm. House of character, good 
buildings and cottages. Private and mains 
water supply, mains electricity. Fertile vol- 
canic soil. To be let from September 29, 1957. 
Applicants wishing to be considered for ten- 
ancy should send full particulars of their 
farming experience and. qualifications in 
writing to the Agents, CLUTTON & DREW, 
14, The Close, Exeter, by not later than 
Thursday, June 6. 


O LET. Old Sussex Farmhouse near 
Arundel. 3 rec., 4 main beds., 3 attics, 
boxroom, etc. Completely —modernised. 
Garage (2 cars) and outbuildings. Available 
from August. Rent £200 p.a.—Box 746. 


Wanted 


USSEX. Wanted, 250-500 acres Mixed 

Farm; private advertiser. Solicitors’ and 
bankers’ references given. Replies strictly 
confidential. Box 756. 


TO LET 


NEW PROPERTIES _ 


CANFORD CLIFFS, nr. Bournemouth 

New Bungalow just being completed 
Few mins. walk cliffs, sea front, shops, ete 
3 bed., 2 rec., large kitchen, bath., cloaks, 
garage, etc. Well fitted. Freehold £8,000.— 
REBBECK BRos., County Gates, West. 
bourne. Tel. 64241. 


EASTBOURNE. Eastbourne is the fines: 
town in the south and we are developins 
its best residential estate. Freehold _bunga 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000. Book 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUND 
LTpD., 119, South Street, Eastbourne. = 


OVERSEAS gy 


Farms } 


KENYA, 978 a. highly developed 1} 
Farm on slopes of Mt. Elgon; rich 16 
suitable for maize, wheat, coffee, pyrethrum 
and dairying; altitude 6,600 ft., rainfall 4 
temperature 52 to 84. Permanent strea’ 
hydrams; irrigated fruit, flower and 

table garden; full range implements, officis 
recorded herd and crops, £40,000.—Full p 
ticulars from B. J. SPRATT, Kitale, Kenya, o1 
East Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 


Exchanges 


SOUTH AFRICA. Advertiser would | 
to exchange, for one year, comfortab 
Furnished House in nice grounds for 
Furnished House, with garage, in the U 
Kingdom, preferably in the oO te, Mae 
ties, from November, 1957.—Write: 
TYRE, Glengariff, Morcom Road, Pieter 
maritzburg, Natal. ; 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD 
Illustrated booklet of information, OL 
104, free on request.—PiTt & Scomr, Lrp. 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, H.C4 
Passages arranged. 


Furnished 


FIFE. Gilmerton House, near St. Andrews, 

to let furnished for a number of years. 
Medium-sized country house, fully moder- 
nised, in delightful surroundings.—PAGAN 
AND OSBORNE, W.S., Cupar, Fife. 


FURNISHED BUNGALOW, Dunwich, 

Suffolk. Close bird sanctuary. Sleep six. 
Mod. con. Booked August 10-Sept. 7. 
MARTIN, Hinton Lodge, Darsham. Tel.: 
Blythburgh 225. 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence., Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


NORTH NORFOLK. To let furnished: 

half a delightful Country House in lovely 
gardens, 2 miles from Blakeney. 3-4 bed- 
rooms, large reception, kitchen, all mod. con. 
Garage. £7 7s. per week.—R. C. KNIGHT AND 
Sons, Holt, Norfolk (Tel. 2126). 


Unfurnished 


ATTLEBOROUGH HALL, NORFOLK. 

Yo let (unfurnished): modernised Resi- 
dence of moderate proportions with small 
attractive garden in moated surround. Da 
ing and dining rooms, study, 5 bedrooms. 
Garage. Tennis lawn. Mains water and elec- 
tricity.— Apply: SALTER, SIMPSON & SONS, 
Attleborough (2163), and Bury St. Ed- 
munds (102). 


ORNISH RIVIERA. Selt-cont unfurn. 

suite, Georgian mansion. Secl. estate over- 
looking sea. Kit., bath., w.c. Cen. heat. Some 
service. From £250 incl.—B.M./H.H.T. 


WANTED 


URGENTLY REQUIRED by Mr. “B”’ in 

Kent. Modernised Period House (not 
Regency) in country, 5 miles m/] station for 
London, 5/6 bed. Few acres. Price up to 
£10,000.—Full details to NEvE & Son, 146, 
High Street, Tonbridge. Tel. 3223. Usual 
commission required. 


WANTED to rent, with view to purchase 
later, Georgian House, moderate size, 
2-3 good rec. rms. Manageable gdn. Box 763. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


orp AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 

removed quickly and cheaply. _ Very 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
Ltp., Newton Poppleford, Devon. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with thi 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411) 


VERSEAS REMOVAL SPECIAL- 
ISTS. C. R. FENTON & CO. LTD. 

79, Davies Street, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6875 
Complete door-to-door service throughout thr 
world. Estimates and advice free. 


ICKFORDS. Removers and Storers 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly, de 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com 
plete service. Branches in all large towns 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London 
N.4. CAN. 4444. 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals t 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates ant 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W. 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, South 
port (Southport 56877). 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, | 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coum 
try.—Prerry & ELLs, Amersham (Tel. 27) 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Cou 
ties. Town and Country Properties of al 
types.—MARTIN & PoE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892) 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agent 
with local offices.—RUMSBEY & RUMSEY 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon ant 
Wilts.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, Char 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Bstat 


Agents. Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), amt 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear 


Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcomb 
districts. ; 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIEE 


£550 to £20,000. 


The Leading Agents: 
TUCKERS, 1, 2, and 8, Hauley 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIPP0s, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DORSET AND SOMERSET.— 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 62): 
Properties of character. Surveys. Valuations 


Road 


OUTHSEA. Vacant Shop suitable most 
trades, house adjoining, 6 rooms, £1,650 
freehold. OVERTON, 78, Dresden Rd., N.19. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
TALLACK, Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK.— Count Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. St 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
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MISS CAROLINE BLACKETT 


Miss Caroline Blackett, elder daughter of Major and Mrs. Blackett, of Halton Castle, Corbridge, Northumberland, 
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CLEAN CATHEDRALS 


HE perpetual appeals for large sums of 

money now being found necessary for 

urgent repairs to apparently every his- 
toric church and cathedral may mystify the 
laymen whose contributions they solicit. Why 
is it SO many are in such a serious plight simul- 
taneously? What technical problems and 
processes are connoted by the general heading 
“repair of stonework’’? A short answer is that 
of course all old buildings need continual 
renewal, and that changing conditions during 
each century tend to focus attention, and the 
action of decay, on different elements in the 
structure. The 19th-century restorations were 
required following a long period of ignorant 
neglect and by the revival of interest in Gothic 
architecture. Now, it appears, the past hundred 
years created atmospheric and chemical condi- 
tions that have produced decays of different but 
equally sinister types. Probably as a result of 
the heating of churches insect life has become 
a greatly increased menace to timber work; and 
the coal smoke of cities has covered masonry 
with chemical deposits to unprecedented degrees. 
At the same time the rapid advances in scientific 
methods of conservation can both detect and 
remedy these new causes of dilapidation. 

One of the most serious of them is dealt 
with in the current number of Studies in Con- 
servation, published by the International Insti- 
tute for Conservation of Museum Objects 
(headquarters: the National Gallery). It gives 
the results of a survey conducted for the 
Cathedrals Advisory Committee by Mr. F. I. G. 
Rawlins, technical director of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, on the cleaning 
of stone work, and covers nine typical examples 
ranging from Westminster Abbey to Bath 
Abbey and Lincoln to Exeter Cathedrals. In 
all the cases soot, from the domestic and 
industrial use of coal, had formed heavy deposits 
producing injurious sulphates and disfiguring 
the features of the buildings. At Exeter part 
of the 14th-century sculptured front could 
“hardly be distinguished from the inside of a 
chimney,’ whereas old photographs showed 
that less than one hundred years ago it was 
reasonably clean. At Westminster Abbey, which 
18th-century paintings show to have been 
silvery white, the incidence of London grime is 
intensified internally by the heating system as 
well as by the “‘major upheavals’ of dust caused 
by arrangements for Coronations; and externally 
by the incompatibility of some of the stones 
used, the Reigate with chalk blocks, for example. 
But in all nine examples it is found that washing 
the masonry, whether sculptured or plain, with 
sprayed water and brushing when dry has 
effectively removed deposits and restored the 
natural colour and texture of the stone. In bad 
cases, however, as at Westminster, the stones 
must first be replaced. 


COUNTRY LIB E MM Aw. 3.0591:9'57 
Three far-reaching conclusions can be 
drawn from these studies. The damage done to 
historic architecture underlines the toll exacted 
in life and health by atmospheric pollution. 
Where this has been checked or eliminated no 
further deposits are found; where it continues, 
recently cleaned stonework gets black in twenty 
years. The alternative remedy is the regular 
washing, with simple apparatus devised for the 
purpose, of historic buildings as part of their 
normal maintenance. The third, aesthetic, con- 
clusion, a rider to the economic and structural, 
is that the picturesque taste for chiavoscuro in 
ancient architecture exacts too great a cost to 
be defensible. So long as the symptoms and 
shadows of decay remained superficial, their 
striking or romantic visual effects could be 
enjoyed without qualms of conscience. Now 
it seems that pleasure in the dramatic etchings 
of sulphur dioxide must be recognised, together 
with the texturing of lichens and overgrowth 
and mouldering surfaces, as sensuous indulgence 
of the eye, to be eschewed for intellectual 
appreciation of real architectural values, and 
that the clean surfaces and firm outlines of a 
building are not only more beautiful but 
structurally and economically more sound. 


RAINBOW 


LL day tt rained ; but with the evening came 
A glint of sun out of the weeping sky: 
We watched it blossom into lustrous flame, 
Gilding the flooded meadows. Suddenly 
Turning we saw a rainbow somersault 
Over the trees and poise upon the hill, 
Unroll its silken vibbon through the vault 
Of the grey sky; brighter and brighter still 
The colours glowed, and as we turned and went 
Singing along the vaindrop-spangled lane, 
A blackbird sang: he, too, was well content 
With that remembered promise after vain. 
DovucGLas GIBSON. 


MILK IN EXCESS 


TORIES about the waste of milk in recent 
weeks owing to the incapacity of the 
creameries to use fully all the extra spring 
output need some qualification. It was not milk 
but skimmed milk, the by-product of butter- 
making, that was poured away in fields and 
gravel pits because there was no economical use 
for it. Even this should not happen, but when 
the grass grows! unusually early and the cows 
everywhere yield so much more milk for a short 
time, there are not the facilities to make use of 
all the skimmed milk. The best use is for pig- 
feeding in the neighbourhood of the creameries, 
and 750,000 gallons a week.are now being used 
for stock-feeding. More’ could,be used if it were 
available for a longer time. The farmer, how- 
ever, needs to be assured of a constant supply 
over a reasonably long period to make it worth 
while providing. storage tanks to hold skimmed 
milk delivered in bulk and changing his feeding 
system to use this excellent supplement to meal 
feeding in the way the Danes do. The Milk 
Marketing Board has to face a further increase 
in milk output for the next year or two, and 
although the circumstances of recent weeks 
were exceptional, some further extension of 
manufacturing capacity will have to be made. 
Skimmed milk is dried and condensed for human 
consumption both here and abroad, and a little 
is used to make casein for industrial purposes. 
The main problem about this secondary use is 
the disposal of factory effluent, and the market 
for casein is uncertain and fluctuating. The best 
solution of the surplus milk problem would be 
an increase in the consumption of fresh milk. 


WHERE CROMWELL PUNCHED CHARLES 


INCHINGBROOKE, the historic, rambling 

and frequently reconstructed home of the 
Earls of Sandwich near Huntingdon, is likely to 
find appropriate use as a conference and holiday 
centre for Christian interdenominational social 
and welfare associations. For some time its 
future has been in doubt because Lord Hinching- 
brooke, to whom his father has made over the 
family estate, now lives in the beautiful manor 
house of Mapperton near his constituency. The 
proposal is the more welcome in view of the 
current complaints about the congestion and 
high costs in the conventional resorts for these 


purposes. They can be no less useful ani 
enjoyable in the surroundings of a “‘stately 
home,’”’ in this case near a delightful old town 
on a handsome river, besides providing a use fot 
a very historic building. There is a traditio 
that during one of James I’s visits to Sir Oliv! 
Cromwell, whose ancestor had acquired the 
former nunnery of Hinchingbrooke, the latter’ 
young nephew Noll met little Prince Charl 
came to blows and punched his nose. Pep 
was a cousin and neighbour of the first Lor 
Sandwich, whose father had bought the plac 
from the Cromwells, and expressed his opi 
on the alterations he made to it. A bad fire 
1830 led to much reconstruction, carried out b 
Blore, which resulted in the house’s being at 
almost unmanageable proposition for privaite 
occupation nowadays, although impressivel 
romantic and interesting. ; 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING 


HRISTMAS Day is still a long way of 

but anything likely to interfere with th 
traditional rites of the day instantly arousé 
anxiety. Consequently it was alarming to hea 
that the Union of Post Office Workers, who hay 
been in conference at Blackpool, had asked tt 
Postmaster=General to abolish the delivery. C 
letters and parcels on Christmas Day. It 
proportionately reassuring to be told that 
Postmaster-General had rejected the request. 
Everybody must sympathise with the post 
office workers who would naturally hke to keep 
their Christmas Day free, but every calling he 
some disadvantages, and that they have to wor 
at this holiday season is theirs. The youth of th 
country would rise in indignation if there wet 
no Christmas post to give an added zest 1 
breakfast on this festal occasion. All of 
except indeed the dogs who persistently bar 
at him, are fond of the postman, but our affe 
tion has its limits, and he must not desert 1 us OF 
Christmas morning. 


MIGHTY HITTING 


a is perhaps nothing in any ball game 
that makes a surer appeal to the onlooker 
than big hitting. From the day of that 
“monarch of hard hitters’’ Alfred Mynn to the 
present perhaps more sophisticated times it has 
been inevitable. It is a curious thing that the 
man who is a mighty hitter at one game is not 
necessarily at another. There are golfers who 
can drive so as to produce pyrotechnic noises 
from the crowd, but are yet comparatively mild 
and even cautious batsmen at cricket or vice 
versa. E. R. Dexter, captain of the Cambri 
golf team and acting captain of the eleven im 
Gasneeens absence, is an equally notable 
hitter at both games. When he played in the 
President’s Putter last January his driving was 
a magnet to the spectators, and one shot im 
particular that carried a certain bunker by 
many yards in the teeth of the wind has become 
traditional at Rye. The other day he was ia 
the Lancashire bowlers about at Fenners 
magnificent and disrespectful manner. fF 
went in at 11.20 with Cambridge having made 
a very poor start and he made a hundred before 
lunch. Ultimately in just over four hours he 
made 185 out of a total of 334. 


CAPT. C. W. R. KNIGHT . 
HE news of Capt. C. W. R. Knight’s roe 


in Kenya at the age of 73 will have gri 
many nature lovers of an older generation. 
was a burly, breezy, twinkling man who con 
bined also the apparently contradictory qual 
of inarticulateness and showmanship. 
underneath his bluff, heel-clicking manne 
concealed a kindness of heart, a degr 
patience and a deep understanding of 
things that endeared him to many. His early 
films of birds of prey, taken mostly from tr 
hides, were a valuable contribution to na 
history, and no ordinary man could have 
trived the remarkable partnership with 
shaw, his golden eagle, which delighted aud 
in schools and lecture halls all over the coun 
This was the highlight of his career, but at BE 
home in Kent he kept and trained many ot a. 
wild birds and animals. He did much @ 
popularise falconry and was at one time ‘ 
frequent contributor to CouNTRY LIFE. 


sia 


; NTIL this spring it was a long time since 
I had watched a peregrine, and it is longer 
/— still since I saw one at its nest, but for 
»veral seasons I have suspected the presence 
fa pair of these handsome birds on the cliff 
jamediately above one of my. fishing places. 
ime and again I looked up when I heard a 
articular call, but I was never quite sure that 
| was the call of a peregrine. Could it have 
gen the cry of a gull of some kind? The echoes 
ad the height of the cliff deceived me. I wasn’t 
ire of the location of the sound, and when I 
jeard the call I was usually intent upon my fly 
a the water. 
* x * 

NE day not long ago, when I was wading, 
I turned my ankle and was forced to 
jmp to the shore, where I found that I had lost 
jae heel of my boot. I discovered that my heel 
as missing by looking into the water and say- 
ig to myself: “Some poor chap has lost the 
jeel of his boot. This must be a bad spot for 
yading.”’ I looked at the heel and the pattern 
\f the hobs and it slowly dawned on me that 
|) belonged to my boot. I had time to sit in 
jontemplation, considering the workmanship of 
jae people who repaired the boots for me only 
| month or two before. It was then that I heard 
jne peregrine and saw it away above my head, 
erhaps 500 feet up where the cliff seemed to 
leet the sky. It was dropping at the time, wings 
p, as it reached the cliff face. I saw it change 
irection and go swiftly along the rocks and 
light on a ledge. 

The cry was prolonged and I fancy that it 
elonged to both birds, the falcon being on the 
est. Some time after I saw the bird again and 
ished I had brought my glasses with me. It 
‘as about 300 or 400 yards from a part of the 
tags I had studied and watched for minutes at a 
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time last year and the year before. In fact, 
although I had not seen the bird there, I had 
marked the place where I was sure it was 
nesting. 

About three hours after, when I was on my 
way home, I climbed up out of the amphi- 
theatre that shelters the lake and followed the 
track that leads to the road, and suddenly a 
bird came over the brow immediately above 
me. It sailed into view, and then caught sight 
of me and flashed away, turning with the air 
current and putting half a mile between us in 
no time. But it was a peregrine, and I was 
delighted to confirm it, for peregrines are not 
everyday encounters. My friend said he had 
spotted it too, earlier in the day, but hadn’t 
been able to compare it with anything, and had 
thought, for some reason, that it was a merlin. 
One has to be very familiar with a species to 
identify it at a distance. I remember the doubts 
I used to have about carrion crows and ravens, 
particularly when they were high up against 
crags. I suppose most of my early “‘ravens”’ 
were crows, but once I became familiar with the 
bigger bird, its flight, proportions and cry, I 
couldn’t think how I had ever thought them 
alike. It didn’t help at all to have seen, fed and 
exchanged curses with a tame raven when a 
small boy. The raven, a rather sooty specimen 
which the local blacksmith bought from some 
travelling folk, was not called a raven by the 
people round about but “‘yon big craw.” 

* * 
* 

O return to the peregrines, I wonder if they 

harried the homing pigeons that were astray 
in the hills a little after this time last year. 
Oddly enough, the birds were almost always 
found perched in scrubby trees or among rocks, 
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LOW TIDE IN THE DEE ESTUARY, KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


and the presence of the falcons may have been 
the cause. One of the pigeons, I recall, was down 
on a heather bank immediately below the place 
where the nest is to be found this year. I was 
about to move from one fishing spot to the next 
when I saw the pigeon and attempted to catch 
it. It flew very low across the water and then 
climbed to clear the brow at the far end of the 
lake. Perhaps the falcons had driven it down, 
and they may have carried on the chase once the 
pigeon was back in the air. For two years I 
have come upon buzzards in the same area. The 
buzzards are not nearly so wary and hunt low 
along the valley and the rough ground adjoining 
it. This year so far there are no buzzards about. 
If the rabbit, on which they used largely to feed, 
recovers, perhaps these grand birds will return. 
* * 
* 

OME people catch big trout and some are 
._) content with supper-size fish. The Angler’s 
Prayer hangs before me as I write, and reminds 
me that I must be honest and say that I am in 
the second category. I don’t catch big trout. 
I have the answer to that, of course. Big trout 
are coarse in flavour. Big trout are caught by 
fish-greedy fishermen and people with long arms 
and no respect for the truth. A week ago I found 
my activities being overlooked by an angler who 
evidently found my use of the dry fly somewhat 
eccentric. He said as much, and then contra- 
dicted me when I remarked that I didn’t think 
the water held large trout, having fished it about 
a hundred times in five years. 

“At that very spot a six-pounder was 
taken,’ he said. I nodded and admitted my 
limitations. Big trout rise very rarely by day 
and rarely to a dry fly in bright sunshine, but 
the object of the remark was not to dispute the 
method of catching big trout or to study their 
habits. Soon we were off on a tour of all the 
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waters for miles around. Six-pounders rose to 
right and left of me. I had been casting flies and 
taking half-pound fish from waters so thick with 
six-pounders that the little ones just had to 
spring out.to get room to breathe. 


* * 
* 


E came at length to the reed-fringed 

water-splash on the high mountain road 
from one part of the county to the next. A friend 
of the story-teller (a German baron of illustrious 
memory, I suspect) had been travelling that 
way to fish in a river beyond the pass. His 
equipment consisted of a new rod about which 
he had some doubts. Would it cast a line as it 
should? He stopped his car, walked to the edge 
of the reeds, parted them and made one cast, 
and bang! he had a fish on, a fish with a tail like 
a spade and a side like a salmon. And the weight 
of this fish? But of course, six pounds. 

To my shame a fish rose while I was still 
closing my mouth and shaking my head incredu- 
lously, but it was a foolish fish and it hooked 
itself. ‘‘Nice one that,” said my audience. I 
nodded dumbly, and was about to get out my 
little spring balance to weigh it when the weight 
was given for me. “Sturdy Scale,” I was in- 
formed. “Weight eighteen-nineteen ounces.” It 
seemed the right moment to depart from the 
strict truth myself. “I’ve left my balance at 
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home,” I said. ‘‘Never carry one,” said the 
catcher of six-pounders, which was something of 
a relief to me as I put the ten-ounce fish in 
my creel. 

* * * 

HEN a letter came from a reader who 

lives in Chilworth I found myself thinking 
of all the hundreds of times I have been bitten 
by cleggs, rain-flies or horse-flies, as they are 
variously called. I used to walk through 
bracken putting up rabbits and shooting them 
on late summer evenings, and when I did this 
after rain I invariably found myself hounded by 
horse-flies. They were never allowed to settle 
long enough to bloat themselves with blood. 
Nevertheless, my first warning was often the 
bite, and I never came to the slightest harm. I 
imagine that two things are involved in the 
matter—the question of the state of one’s blood 
and the chances of the fly’s coming from a source 
of contamination or infection. A mosquito from 
a cesspool or some such place may have a 
serious effect, whereas a mosquito from a less 
contagious place may leave the victim com- 
paratively unharmed. 

“T was amused by your statement that 
horse-flies and cleggs are harmless,’ said the 
writer. ““When I built a cottage in Tirol my 
workpeople danced, slapping their leather shorts, 


GAYEST CHELSEA SHOW 


\ ," JITH rare exceptions Chelsea cannot 
claim to be an international flower show 
in the sense in which that might truly be 
said of many Continental events of lesser magni- 
ficence. It most successfully sets out to be a 
splendid shop-window for British commercial 
horticulture, with special effects and rare titbits 
from some of the more renowned private gardens. 
But this year, thanks to exhibits flown in from 
Singapore and South Africa, to large co- 
operative groups staged in the Continental 
manner by Dutch and Belgian nurserymen and 
to one superb group of gladioli from Holland, 
Chelsea had an unusual and by no means un- 
welcome international flavour. 
It is good to get fresh ideas on staging, to 
see new wavs of doing things, and if not all the 
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ROCK GARDENS AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW. In the foreground is the ES a garden made 
by the Gavin Jones Nurseries and behind it is part of the limestone garden of Mr. George G. Whitelege 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


effects quite came off some would certainly be 
worthy of consideration by our own exhibitors. 
Personally I have never much admired the Con- 
tinental passion for architectural “‘props’’ such 
as pergolas and screens, or the practice of 
standing isolated vases of flowers here and there 
on large expanses of grass. But I do like the 
foreign exhibitor’s interest in flower containers 
and his readiness to let these enter into the pic- 
ture in their own right as objects of beauty. 
Brass bowls, stone and earthenware vases, dishes 
of various shapes and colours were all used with 
excellent effect by exhibitors who obviously 
take a delight in arranging flowers as well as in 
growing them. 

The British nurseryman is much more dis- 
posed to regard his space as so valuable that as 


while waiting for my orders, and the Briti 
Government representative in Innsbruck nearh 
died of blood poisoning caused by these vora 
cious insects. Personally I wrapped my leg 
with tissue paper under my stockings to preven 
my being poisoned too!”’ 

I can only remark that the family (Tabani 
d@) includes a number of quite large rain-flie 
that look dangerous and probably are, but i: 
the north I have encountered only about thre 
sorts and, unless I am mistaken, the small cleg; 
has the worst bite. 

* me * 

FRIEND to whom I mentioned the poin 

has spent a considerable time travelling ii 
France and Spain and he is of the opinion tha 
the insects considered comparatively harmles 
in this country are something to be avoided 6; 
the Continent. Travelling with his father-in-lay 
(a Frenchman) near the Spanish border, he wa 
amused at the concern his relative showed a 
being stung by a hornet which had got up th 
leg of his trousers while car repairs were bein 
done. “While the sting of a hornet or wag 
might give no great cause for alarm to anyon 
attacked in this country, this is not so abroad, 
he told me. In a short time he was having & 
operate .on_ his father-in-law’s trousers tt 
accommodate the swelling. 


FOR YEARS 


many plants as possible must be displayed in it 
The result is sometimes indigestible and con. 
fused, though always gay; and taken as a whole 
this was certainly the gayest Chelsea I have seer 
for a good many years. 

There were not many really new plants, but 
there were a great many very good ones. Per 
haps the big ggest novelty was a little plant in < 
pot which probably went unnoticed by most 
visitors. It is a dorstenia from Uganda, no mors 
than 6 inches high, a tussock of leaves putting 
up slender stems bearing curiously insect-like 
appendages—they are in fact the receptacles— 
on the back of which the tiny flowers are clus- 
tered. One could imagine this plant’s devouring 
insects like the sundew or the Venus fly-trap 
though I am assured that it has, in fact, no such 
predatory habits. It was 
exhibited by the Director @ 
the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Kew, as was a handsome 
greenish white utriculare 
which is a genuine insect 
eater. 

Equally strange and fat 
more beautiful were the highly 
coloured, spider-like orchids 
from the Singapore Botanic 
Gardens. I have never seen 
any of these species of vanda, 
arachnis and renanthera 
grown in Britain and can only 
assume that they are t00 
difficult to manage here, bu 
in Singapore they hoo 
grow like the proverbial weet 
and flower most of the year 
into the bargain. From time 
to time supplies of cut —— 
have been flown to Co 
Garden to be sold at + 
prisingly modest prices. 

Odd in a quite site 
way were the cacti shown it 
remarkable cactus garden. he 
tubular Cleistocactus stvaus 
with its habit of sticking ont 
scarlet flowers in the most 
amusingly haphazard and & 
gainly fashion, as though 
were an afterthought 
properly arranged for, is famir 
liar enough, and so aie 
the football-like growths 0} 
Echinocactus grusonii and t 
bearded columns of the ol 
man cactus, but I had ® 
previously seen Trichocere 
spachianus with its handsome 
creamy white flowers attached 


irect to a massive 5-foot stem and opening 
nly at night. It is a decidedly handsome plant. 

The South African exhibit I found the most 

ascinating of all, especially the lovely heather 
yith tubular yellow flowers produced mid-way 
pa brush of bright green leaves. Its name is 
Trica pattersonii, and I i imagine one could make 
jn excellent cool-house plant of it if one 
ould find anyone with plants to sell or give 
"way. 
The best rose in the show I believe to be 
Perfecta. That is saying a lot, but I am fortified 
ly the good opinion of Mr. Bertram Park, who 
las grown it for several years and pronounces it 
s vigorous and carefree as Peace, and also by 
he Award of Merit conferred on it at the show 
ty the Royal Horticultural Society. It is a big 
ose, like Peace, full and fragrant, pale pink 
eepening at the edges to cerise. 

I liked also a new and as yet unnamed 
oribunda rose which is big, semi-double and 
oral pink. Perhaps it would be easier to 
jay that it is the same kind of colour as Fashion 
‘at much deeper. I have no information about 
ts habit or constitution, but it is a lovely flower 
f which I think we shall hear more. 

There could be no mistaking the worth of 

lhe five tuberous-rooted begonias that received 
twards of Merit, for there they were, complete 
lants heavy with bloom for all to see. The most 
riginal of the quintette was Golden Harvest 
jith bright yellow flowers edged with carmine. 
fore sober in its colour scheme and especially 
»vely in the frilling of its petals was the soft 
‘each Ninette. 
| Two other good A.M. plants of quite differ- 
nt category were Anchusa Loddon Royalist, 
nd Peéonia officinalis anemonaeflova rosea, a big 
ame for a small plant. The anchusa is a very 
eep blue which made me think at once of 
entians. A friend tells me that he has, in fact, 
laced a bloom of it on a gentian flower and that 
; matched exactly. The peony is only a foot 
igh, very neat and attractive with cup-like 
hining rose flowers. 

Delphiniums were extraordinarily good. 
lere the novelty was a pink seedling; but pink 
| no adequate description for this curious blend 
| red and mauve, which perhaps might best be 


BRILLIANT TULIPS. A section of Dobbie and Co’s exhibit 
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RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS STAGED IN NATURAL STYLE. Part of the 
exhibit of John Waterer, Sons and Crisp 


compared to an old stain of red wine on a white 
cloth. It is not everyone’s choice: I gathered, 
even, that the raiser did not much care for it, 
but, seen against a background of the sky-blue 
Anona, it seemed to me charming. The name of 
this newcomer is Dierdre. 

Irises have become so numerous and so 
involved that only the specialist has any hope of 
finding a way through them. Here the division 
between U and non-U is complete. Pick out 
what looks like a winner and you are nearly 
certain to be told it is no good—ten years out of 
date or hopeless in con- 
stitution. Short of such 
expertise it is better to 
keep to safe names like 
Mattie Gates, a pecu- 
liarly lovely canary yel- 
low iris with a patch of 
white to lighten up each 
fall, or Jane Phillips, 
which I continue to be- 
lieve to be the best light 
blue iris it is possible for 
anyone to produce. 

About tulips I feel 
more certain. They are 
numerous, indeed, but 
somehow not confusing. 
The really tip-top varie- 
ties like General de la 
Rey and Anjou soon 
come to the top and stop 
there. There is not the 
same change from one 
novelty to another. At 
the moment argument 
centres on the quite new 
“viridiflora’”’ hybrids, 
tulips which have been 
bred with a_ green- 
flowered variety named 
viridiflora to give them 
a stripe or flush of green 
amid another colour. 
Some of the effects are 
odd, some beautiful. 
Greenland, which is 
quite a big tulip of Dar- 
win build with pink and 
lime-green colour, is a 
good example of what I 
call the beautiful group. 
Though rather sneered 
at by the older tulip 
fanciers, these ‘“‘viridi- 
floras’ are being freely 
bought by the public, 


especially, apparently, by flower arrangers. 
What we need now is a better group name for 
them. 

House plants figured far more freely at this 
Chelsea than ever before. A year or so ago 
people were talking about a craze for house 
plants as though it was a rather odd fashion 
that was bound to pass. That view seems old- 
fashioned now. House plants are here to stay, 
and the big commercial exhibits are proof of it. 
One of the most striking plants was A phelandva 
squarvosa Louise, which looks strangely artificial 
—like a wooden plant painted rather too 
brightly in green and silver and buttercup yel- 
low. But it is, in fact, a good and hard-wearing 
plant which needs only occasional spells of 
recuperation in a hot-house to remain in good. 
health for years. 

There were dahlias at Chelsea, very good 
dahlias too, and chrysanthemums which, if not 
quite so striking, were nevertheless deserving of 
due attention, for they herald the arrival of all- 
year flowering in this country as well as in 
America. Their names announce their purpose: 
Perpetual White, Perpetual Pink and Perpetual 
Yellow. Whether one likes it or not, the 
chrysanthemum will soon be in the florists’ 
shops from January to December. A scientist 
who knows a lot about this perpetual blooming 
technique was willing to wager me that the 
blooms would not only be there but be welcome, 
too. Maybe he is right. 

Personally I prefer change. Let us have 
long-season flowers by all means, but not all- 
the-year-rounders. Fuchsias set a good example 
by blooming from June to October and then 
very properly going to rest for the winter. At 
Chelsea they were splendidly displayed in great 
variety, and with considerable ingenuity in 
training: some plants as bushes, some as stan- 
dards, some extended like cranes, surprisingly 
until one realised that these were specimens 
ready grown forthe greenhouse, to be depositedon 
the staging and tied beneath the rafters. There 
is no more attractive way of growing fuchsias. 

Pelargoniums, too, give good value without 
overstaying their w elcome. They have made an 
astonishing come-back in recent years, a renewal 
of favour that even extends to old varieties like 
the dusky Black Prince, which is as near black 
as one needs to go in a flower even when it is 
delightfully relieved as in this instance by a 
picotee edge of carmine. The sumptious pink 
Carisbrooke is my favourite, with American- 
raised Grand Slam a close second. It is a won- 
derfully vivid carmine. Both were much in 
evidence at Chelsea. 

I saw no new sweet peas, but I have never 
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BEGONIA GOLDEN HARVEST, DEEP YELLOW EDGED WITH CARMINE. This novel 


and delightful flower won an Award of Merit for its raisers, Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon 


seen better flowers and I was pleased to renew 
acquaintance with last year’s ‘novelty, Mary 
Malcolm. This salmon-coloured variety is 
genuinely distinct. There is nothing else quite 
like it and it is a pleasant colour into the bargain. 

The big groups of annuals and greenhouse 
plants raised from seed were the best I ever 
remember to have seen at Chelsea. Here were 
antirrhinums and stocks by the hundred, 
zinnias in great banks of glowing colour rivalled 


only by the calceolarias, cinerarias and schi- 
zanthus. Trailing lobelia hung in great festoons 
down moss-covered cliffs, and valleys were 
entirely carpeted with the scarlet, purple and 
white of gloxinias. There can be no denying 
that these are the most spectacular of all the 
exhibits at Chelsea and the most universally 
appealing, for they are made of plants that all 
can possess for the modest price of a packet of 
seeds. 
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Far more specialised, though not far behin 
in brilliance, are the displays of rhododendron 
and azaleas. Considerations of cost, soil an 
space must limit their appeal, but there is n 
question that, given the right conditions, fey 
plants are capable of making a finer display wit 
less maintenance. Chelsea contained man 
admirable displays, some frankly spectacula 
and artificial, others following a more naturé 
arrangement, with suggestions of the appropri 
ate thin woodland setting and of the corree 
spacing of the plants. Despite the early seaso 
there was a remarkably comprehensive display 
understandably rich in the hardy hybrids whiel 
were specially bred to bloom after the frosts ¢ 
May, but also including many more delicatel 
built kinds such as the delightful forms of R 
Lady Chamberlain and Lady Roseberry, bof 
with clusters of long narrow bells in place of th 
more usual erect trusses. Azaleas were particu 
larly good, none better, I thought, than Fara! 
Yellow and Farall Orange, two varieties tha 
have been selected with an eye to the size an 
form of the whole cluster of flowers as well as f 
the quality and colour of the flowers themselves 
I liked, too, the lovely varieties of the Knap Hil 
strain and some of the new large-floweré 
evergreen azaleas like Apollo and Vida Brown, 

Formal gardens were few in number and 
with the exception of the Pompeian Garde 
made by the Rhyl Urban District Council Park 
and Gardens Department, unoriginal in concep 
tion. Neither could great originality be claimet 
for the two commercial rock gardens, wel 
executed though both undoubtedly were. Bu 
the Wisley Gardens staff of the Royal Horticul 
tural Society had made a rock garden which 
though less dramatic, was far more tempting t 
the amateur because it did provide a reasonabl 
home for rock plants in quantity. The plantin 
of this garden was the most generous and varie 
I remember having seen at Chelsea, and anothe 
good point was that, though the garden was con 
ceived as a unit, there were several sections of it 
any one of which could be copied with complet 
success in surroundings too limited to contaii 
the whole. 


Rochford and Sons received an Award of Merit for it 


HERE is, I think, always something 
rather exciting about the coming of the 
grilse. They are such lovely little creatures, 
ad a good run may give anglers superlative 
'port if conditions are right. They are the 
BS eutantes of the salmon family, now emerging 
_)r the first time into the joys and hazards of 
ver life after their secluded existence in the 
_jidden depths of the sea, in company with 
‘|thers of their year, always with the idea of 
‘jatrimony at the end of their first season. The 
_jlmon always seems to me essentially feminine 
ji all its inexplicable moods and fancies. Even 
_|haytor, who always referred to the fish as 
jhe,” described it in these terms: ‘‘One thing 
_ jou may be sure of about a salmon—you never 
jan tell either what he will do or when he will 
~~ ait” 

There are, I suppose, more mistaken beliefs 
H bout grilse than about any Other class of sal- 
ion. Before scale-reading told us a good deal 
“bout the life story and habits of the salmon, it 
yas held by many people that they did not 
_ pawn on their first return to the river, and also 
hat some came back into fresh water in the 
ear in which they migrated as smolts. Both 
“jnese beliefs have since been proved quite wrong. 
fet so experienced and well informed a salmon 
_jsher as Major J. P. Treherne, who wrote The 
labits of the Salmon (1889), said: “It is a not 
‘ucommon belief that the first run of grilse is 
jade in the summer or early autumn of the 
“ame year in which they went to sea as smoits. 
i; a matter of fact we know this to be true of 
| 
| 


ome of their number.’’ On what he based this 
mowledge we are not told. 

_ In point of fact I know of no record of 
| grilse which has not spent one winter in the 
ea, and that indeed is the definition of a grilse. 
“\ge is nothing to go by, because a grilse can be 
_nything from two to four or even five years old, 
_epending on how long it spent in the river after 
‘rth before migrating. 

Grilse with only one year of river life are 
are. Up to quite recently I should have written 
‘\very rare indeed,” for the first I personally 
fame across was as late as 1952. After this 
| wrote to Mr. P. R. C. Macfarlane, of the Scot- 
ish Home Department, asking if he knew of 
yay other examples. In his reply he said: “ We 
lave recorded a few of these in our earlier 
javestigations. One came from the Solway Dee 
‘ja 1928, another in 1929, and three from the 
Tweed in 1930.” So that it is quite clear they 
ire by no means plentiful. 

_ Scale-reading has indeed-shown that-in the 
‘ast majority of cases the sooner a fish migrates 
jhe longer it will remain in the sea. Most 
\ne-year smolts remain three years in the 
Jea and come back as large spring or summer 
jalmon. But during the summer of 1956 
hany of the rivers in the south-west of 
Mgland had runs of extremely small grilse. 
they were very late entering fresh water, few 


yhich weighed ‘only 21b. 14 0z., the smallest 
| have ever seen from an English river. Another, 
Jiuite fresh run, was caught early in October 
then it weighed only 41b., whereas normal 
rilse at this time of year would be fully seven 
founds. Scale-reading showed that many of 
hese small grilse had migrated as one-year 
molts in their second spring at the age of about 
/5 months. Thus another long-held theory about 
he salmon was disproved. 

Another common belief about grilse is that 
hey sometimes run in spring. This is com- 
jletely erroneous. There is, to the best of my 
velief, no known instance of a grilse in March, 
jnd very few in April. Menzies says in The 
jalmon : ‘‘ Few enter the rivers before June, but 
most exceptionally early grilse was caught in 
he upper waters of the Brora in the middle of 
.pril, 1924; it weighed only 2? Ib.” 

Many people appear to think it is possible 
Jo tell a grilse by its size, its appearance and 
‘jarious other characteristics, all of which are 
Dreliable. There is little or no difference in the 
ok of a grilse and a small salmon of the same 
eight. There are plenty of examples of salmon 
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—that is, fish which have spent two years in the 
sea, in contrast with the grilse’s one—weighing 
no more than 3-4 lb., and the smallest on record, 
caught in the Scottish Dee, was a springer 
of Z1b.15 oz. 

I should not like to say how many times 
I have had the scales of spring salmon of 
5-6 lb. sent to me with a letter from the captor 
saying he was sure it was a grilse and giving the 
reasons. In every case the fish have proved to 
be salmon. You cannot tail a grilse because the 
caudal peduncle—the knob between the actual 
body of the fish and the rays of the tail fin—is not 
sufficiently developed to afford a grip and the 
tail folds up and slips through the hand; but 
this is just as true of salmon of the same size, 
and even fish of 7-8 lb. are extremely difficult 
to hold if they start struggling. There is, it must 
be emphasised, only one way to be sure if a fish 
is a salmon or a grilse—examination of the 
scales to see how long it has spent in the sea. 

There are still many things we do not know 
about grilse. Why, for example, do some rivers, 
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might be due to extra good feeding in the sea 
inducing earlier sexual maturity. But 1956 well 
and truly exploded that, for many of the fish, 
both salmon and grilse, were in wretched condi- 
tion and well under the normal length-weight 
ratio. These, quite obviously, had found the 
usually rich pastures of the sea extremely arid. 
I saw fresh-run salmon in June which, had they 
been caught in March, might have been returned 
to the water as kelts! 

There is one rule about salmon which does 
in the vast majority of cases hold good. Many 
grilse one year are almost invariably followed 
by big runs of small summer fish, the next older 
class, 12 months later. I emphasise “summer,” 
because this does not necessarily apply to the 
small springers. It seems quite certain that the 
stock which produces spring salmon does not 
breed grilse. If they did so we should get some 
grilse running in spring, and it is a very strong 
pointer to the belief that like breeds like 
in the salmon world; a theory not yet 
proved, although the evidence is very strong 


DOG KENNEL POOL ON THE HAMPSHIRE AVON, A FIRST-CLASS SALMON RIVER 
THAT DOES NOT HAVE MANY GRILSE. There are, says the author, a good many 


unsolved problems about the grilse, 


of which one is that they are found much more 


frequently in some rivers than in others 


notably the Wye and the Hampshire Avon, have 
very few as a rule, although they are salmon 
rivers of the first class? The Avon is so rich in 
fish food that a considerable percentage of the 
smolts migrate in their second spring and will 
normally therefore remain at least three years 
in the sea. 

But this is by no means true of the Wye, 
where the vast majority stay two years in fresh 
water. Hutton gives the figures as: one year, 
6 per cent.; two years, 89 per cent.; and three 
years, 5 per cent. The Tweed used to be a 
wonderful grilse river. In 1816 the colossal 
number of 120,596 were netted, but by the end 
of the century the annual catch had dropped to 
below ten thousand, and it has continued to 
decrease as the number of spring fish has become 
progressively greater. 

The Moy in Co. Mayo is one of the best 
grilse rivers in the British Isles, and in good years 
catches frequently reach double figures to a rod 
in the day, especially in the famous Ridge Pool 
just below the falls at Ballina, where I have seen 
the bottom almost literally paved with salmon, 

Another mystery, still unsolved, is why in 
some years many rivers have big runs of grilse, 
while in others these same streams have few 
or none. What makes a good grilse year? 
We just do not know. I held for long that it 


and was supported by such authorities as 
William McNichol and Arthur Hutton. 

Grilse usually begin to appear about mid- 
June, and the earliest.seldom weigh more than 
4-41 lb. They increase in size and numbers right 
through July and August, and then the run 
peters out, except,in abnormal years like 1956, 
although odd ones may come in throughout 
September. Then in some rivers, probably in 
far more than we believe, much later in the year, 
in November and December, there are runs of 
extremely large grilse, the majority weighing 
double figures. This fact was only revealed 
by late fishing in two West-Country rivers in 
what is normally the close season. In 1944 rod 
fishing by selected rods was permitted in the 
Teign, and among the fish caught were grilse up 
to 144 1b., then a record for the British Isles. 
During the last two years the Devon River 
Board-has carried out experimental netting in 
the estuary of the Taw and Torridge from mid- 
November until Christmas, and here a good 
number of the fish caught were grilse weighing 
from 12 to 16 lb. 

What we now urgently want to know is: 
do these big grilse, and the rest of the late- 
running salmon, breed true to type and produce 
only stock which will in their turn run too late 
to be any use for either sport or commerce? 
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THE NEW FOREST PONY PROBLEM 


HIGHWAY where animals 

have right of way over 

vehicles may seem an ana- 
chronism in the 20th century; but 
such is the case in the New Forest 
—and it is the Forest ponies that 
pay the price of this archaism. 
Nearly a hundred are killed and 
many others injured every year on 
the unfenced main roads of the 
New Forest. 

This problem has ancient 
roots. The situation was first 
stated by inference in William the 
Conqueror’s reign, when the New 
Forest was strictly re-established 
as a Royal Forest. Enclosure was 
thus illegal, because it interfered 
with the run of the deer, and, with 
no fences to restrict them, the 
peasants’ beasts grazed unhin- 
dered, though only for five sum- 
mer months, lest they compete 
with the deer for food in the lean 
winter months. From this custom 
arose the Right of Common of 
Pasture as it is called, whereby the 
owners of holdings in the Forest 
could let their beasts graze freely 
over the Forest. It is under this 
right, attached to many old 
Forest holdings, that present-day 
owners can let their ponies roam 
at large over the Forest. Nowa- 
days, land enclosed for forestry or 
agriculture is closed to animals, 
and since 1877 rights have been 
extended from five months to all 
the year round, but apart from these modifica- 
tions ponies have roamed the Forest for the 
last seven centuries. Wandering thus freely, 
they add to the beauty of the Forest, both 
by keeping the glades and lawns open by graz- 
ing, and also by their own graceful presence in 
this perfect setting of ancient Forest and rolling 
heath. 

But the right by which they roam the 
Forest covers the Forest roads too. So it is that 
a pony can stand in the middle of the main 
Southampton-Bournemouth road and bring the 
mechanised 20th century to a halt; or wander 
into the Forest town of Lyndhurst. cadging tit- 
bits from tourists. Some ponies, over-bold, 
steal cabbages from outside greengrocers’ shops 


ONE 


By RICHARD B. ROBINSON 


in 
\ 


or waylay the modern traveller with an irre- 
sistible “stand and deliver’’/—though apples or 
bread are all the plunder they want. Frequently 
on summer days parked cars may be seen with 
a pony’s head right inside the cab boldly 
demanding its forest rights! 

Inevitably the charm and beauty of the 
ponies attract attention. At the roadside they 
are fed and photographed by kind but short- 
sighted tourists. And so the ponies frequent 
the roads for the plentiful food they find there. 
Thus animals with no road-sense at all are 
encouraged to frequent some of the busiest and 
fastest roads in the country. The results are 
terrible. 

About 1,400 ponies run free in the Forest. 


WW 


OF THE UNFENCED FOREST ROADS, WHICH CARRY A HUGE AMOUNT OF FAST 


TRAFFIC. On the left is one of the new warning signs 


PONIES GRAZING BESIDE A MAIN ROAD IN THE NEW FOREST. Neat a hundred ponies are 
killed on the roads of the Forest each year 


All are owned by someone, but many, save far 
an annual round-up for marking, have no con- 
tact with humans, are unshod and unbroken, 
almost wild creatures, essential elements of the 
New Forest’s beauty and scenery. Of these 
nearly 300 have been killed and half as many 
injured in the last three years. One 
owner alone has lost 20 ponies in the last few 
years; and an accident involving a pony is 
often serious to the human being as well. 

What causes the accidents? There are 
several contributory causes. First, there are the 
big unfenced roads. The Southampton-Bourne- 
mouth road (A 35), already mentioned, con- 
tributed 54 accidents to the total in one year. 
There is also the A 31, from. Winchester to 
Poole, crossing the New Forest 
from Cadnam to Ringwood. This 
is one of the most dangerous roads 
in the Forest: 33 ponies were killed 
and 13 injured on this stretch 
alone last year. In both cases the 
roads are straight and fast, and 
traffic moves accordingly. Coupled 
with this is the ponies’ almost 
perfect camouflage at night: they 
are exceedingly difficult to see in 
the headlights, blending darkly 
with the roadside bushes—an 
observation that is borne out 
the fact that 76 per cent. of 
accidents occurred at night. : 

Fencing the roads might seen 
an easy answer, but, quite api 
from the ancient right of way @ 
animals, the cost of fencing wou 
be prohibitively high and woule 
seriously interfere with the pont 
movements in search of f 
Another scheme for  installin 
cattle-grids across the main roads 
where they leave the Forest i 
under the same financial handi 
—it would cost over £10,000 3 
install nine grids. At present theme 
is nothing to stop ponies wand 
ing out of the Forest, and nearly” 
quarter of the accidents occur oe 
side the Forest boundary. 

But it is not only fast and 
heavy traffic running on straight 
unfenced roads: in many places 


: 
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PONIES 
NEAR ROADS 
IT CAUSES 
ACCIDENTS 


orse-bushes grow almost to the kerb, so that 
pony hidden behind a bush one moment 
an be in front of a car’s bonnet in two 
aces. Another subsidiary factor is the lush- 
yess of the grass on the kerbs, where it is 
lanted in the first place and so provides temp- 
(ng pasture. 
| But most important of all is the lure of the 
ourist s picnic hamper. If ponies were not fed 
ia the roads they would not so frequent the 
eality of highways, and the other factors 
rould operate little, if at all. Proof of this is 
rovided by the fact that 2,400 cattle roam the 
‘orest for pasture like the ponies, yet last year 
nly 10 were killed and 20 injured, while of the 
,400 ponies 100 were killed and 40 injured. So 
jhile one pony in 10 is a potential casualty, and 
ne in 14 potentially dead, only one cow in 80 
}} likely to be injured and only one in 240 fatally 
0. The conclusion is obvious. People do not 
ed the cattle and so the road holds no attrac- 
jion for them. But for the ponies the road 
rings easy living, so they frequent it, especially 
|. the holiday season when traffic is heaviest 
‘nd food therefore most plentiful. Living in the 
\peality of the road they are frequently on it, 
ind at night when they are most vulnerable they 
jay too heavy a price for their free meals. 
| Such are the causes of the pony problem: 
thas no simple solution. Part of the answer is 
0 be found in warning signs to motorists. The 


PONIES IN THEIR 
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GIVE A BETTER FIELD OF VISION 


old signs ““Unfenced Road. Beware Animals” 
have been replaced by new and more arresting 
signs—black silhouettes of ponies on a yellow 
background, and signs saying “‘Do not feed ponies 
near roads. It causes accidents.’ These signs, 
placed on the boundaries of the Forest and at 
dangerous points on the roads, both inform and 
warn visitors. But better still are measures 
to make the roads lose their attraction for 
ponies. 

Accordingly a New Forest by-law was 
recently considered prohibiting the feeding of 
ponies within fifty yards of the highway. This 
by-law was supported and passed by the Ver- 
derers’ Court, an ancient Forest court dealing 
with Forest affairs, and by the New Forest 
Commoners’ Defence Association, a society of 
those owners exercising Forest rights. These 
bodies considered it an essential if unwelcome 
step towards reducing accidents to both ponies 
and motorists. However, despite local opinion 
the Minister of Agriculture has recently refused 
final confirmation of the by-law on the grounds 
that it is hard to inform motorists of it, hard to 
enforce it and undesirable in itself. This refusal, 
whatever its wisdom, throws all the responsi- 
bility for pony accidents on to the individual 
motorist, though local police are trying to 
discourage feeding on the road by prose- 
cuting whenever possible for obstruction of the 
highway. 
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| INOTHER NEW WARNING SIGN: THE MAJORITY OF ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY THOUGHTLESS MOTORISTS WHO 
| ED THE PONIES AND THUS ENCOURAGE THEM TO STRAY ON THE ROADS. (Right) ROADSIDE GORSE CUT BACK TO 
i] 


The problem of road-side cover is easier to 
solve, and gorse and brush have been cut back 
for about ten yards on both sides of many roads 
to give the motorist a clearer field of vision. 
Other measures have been considered. A pro- 
posal to place a speed limit on the A31 where 
there is an accident black-spot has been 
emphatically negatived by the Ministry of 
Transport. Suggestions to replace the grass on 
the verges with some inedible plant have proved 
impractical; the initial expense and the prob- 
ability of the plants’ spreading to the pasture of 
the bordering Forest discouraged this idea. 
Other solutions even as sweeping as the com- 
plete removal of the ponies have from time to 
time been put forward. But the answer seems 
to lie in a combination of the measures now in 
force. The report of the New Forest Committee, 
1947, considered that numerous warning signs 
together with the clearance of roadside scrub 
might prove sufficient. These measures together 
with the new policy to discourage feeding on the 
roads constitute the present attempted solution. 
It is a solution that lays the onus heavily on the 
individual motorist. 

This summer will prove whether it is an 
adequate solution. It is ardently to be hoped 
that a compromise between ancient custom and 
modern mechanisation will be reached. For at 
present the ponies are both the beauty and the 
tragedy of the New Forest. 


IDEAL SETTING OF ROLLING HEATH AND FOREST GLADE 
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the Victorian novelist Miss Braddon, her young 

heroine, Beatrice Harefield, goes into the room 
belonging to her dead mother and slowly 
examines each once-familiar object: “Yes. 
Everything was as she had faintly remembered 
it. There stood the Japanese cabinets with their 
rich raised work representing dragons, and 
birds, and fishes, and golden trees, and golden 
bridges, all golden on a shining black ground. 
There stood the frame with the Berlin wool 
roses which she had watched slowly creeping 
into life under her mother’s white hands. She 


I: an early chapter of An Open Verdict, by 


lifted the tissue-paper covering and looked at 


1.—TOP OF A FIRE-SCREEN (c. 1860), NOW USED AS 4 WALL DECORATION, WITH A FLORAL SPRAY EMBROIDERED IN 


e of needlework a ready-made pattern was transferred to canvas and then worked in wool; the vogue for it lasted 


BERLIN WORK. In this typ 
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sampler technique except as a means for mark- 
ing household linen in later years. 

But at the beginning of the 19th century 
needlework was no longer the exclusive pastime 
of well-bred ladies of taste and leisure. Eng- 
land’s great middle-class was becoming rich, 
and ambitious young females became seized 
with an urge to improve themselves. If money 
could buy certain cultural advantages which 
they were aware of but knew that they did not 
possess, it would be money well spent. One 
genteel occupation of the upper-class world in 
which they wished to share was decorative 
needlework. But how were they to achieve 
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immediate success. All over the Continent, }) 
seemed, in England, France and Russia, ladie 
were longing to employ their leisure hours bi 
doing this very simple form of new art needle)” 
work which took its name from the city of id 
birth. More and yet more Berlin warehouse 
came to put out hundreds of hand-coloure; 
cross-stitch designs, together with canvas ani 
wools specially dyed at Gotha. So great was thi! 
demand for these patterns and wools originate 
by Madame Wittich’s personal enterprise tha’ 
a vast number of German studios of “ Mustex 
maley”’ or pattern-painters were set up. Womer 
were employed to fill in the design on certain sel 


until the 1870s. (Right) 2—BERLIN WORK FIRE-SCREEN, SHOWING VASE OF FLOWERS, BASKET OF FRUIT AND WHITE MACAW 


the flowers. 
faded them.” 
Until the 19th century, worsted-work had 
been mainly an aristocratic pastime enjoyed by 
women of taste and leisure. Ladies like Mrs. 
Delany, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu and Mrs. 
Lybbe Powis executed monumental embroidery 
pieces for furniture coverings besides their own 
four-poster bed hangings, curtains and cover- 
lets, sofa cushions, fire-screens and many other 
household objects. Designs for their needlework 
were based on conventionalised forms and were 
drawn usually with a pen or pencil directly on 
the canvas. For help in making selections of 
colours, a lady had no other guide except her 
own taste. Her technique, highly skilled or 
amateurish, was acquired when she was a 
little girl working on her first sampler. There 
were two kinds of samplers: one was severely 
practical; the other of a more ornamental type. 
Little use was made of the plain cross-stitch 


All the empty years had scarcely 


their ambition? The answer was, by taking up 
Berlin work. 

In 1804, a certain Berlin print-seller of the 
curiously English name of Philipson is recorded 
to have first conceived the idea of publishing 
needle-work designs drawn on squared paper in 
imitation of canvas. Each square represented 
a stitch and the design was hand-coloured. 
Equipped thus with a ready-made pattern, plus 
the ability to count correctly, a member of the 
new race of needlewomen could start reasonably 
assured that she would not make too great a 
hash of her needlework, which did not rely on 
inherited skill, taste or tradition for its execu- 
tion. 

About 1810, Madame Wittich, a skilled 
embroideress who drew her: own designs, 
prevailed upon her husband, also a print-seller 
like Philipson, to start selling hand-coloured 
cross-stitch embroidery designs, based on her 
own original ones. By so doing, he scored an 


pieces that left only the canvas background . 
be worked by the purchaser. 

Until about 1831 Germany held the mono- 
poly for importing Berlin patterns and wools to 
England through Ackermann. Favourite motifs 
were flowers, birds, animals like horses and deer, 
besides flowing arabesques. Flowers took the 
form chiefly of gay bouquets and graceful gat- 
lands featuring plump roses, dahlias, passion- 
flowers, striped and feathered tulips, fuchsias 
and the ever-popular emblem of purity—the 
madonna lily. Fig. 1, the top of a fire-screen 
now converted into a handsome wall decoration 
in an ebony and gilt frame, depicts a typical 
floral spray of the period, complete even to the 
inclusion of some tiny moss-roses and forget-me- 
nots. The cross-stitch is small and fine and the 
canvas background is not filled in. Fig. 2 is 
another fire-screen, presented by her late 
Majesty Queen Mary to the Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 


) 
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| 
The tops of long fender-stools and the seats 
and backs of pretty rosewood Early Victorian 


|| chairs lent themselves particularly well to bei ng 


covered with Berlin work. Fig. 3 shows such a 
chair in use to-day. Its scroll-shaped back is 
decorated by an immense poppy-head done in 
soft crimson wools; the seat shows an 
elegant madonna lily. A gentleman’s carpet 
slippers, his smoking cap and tobacco pouch, 
-even his braces, all came to be decorated in 
Berlin work, together with a kind of carriage 
jrug once known as an Afghan. For finer shad- 
ing effects, or when Petit point or, later still, beads 
jwere introduced, silks as well as wools were used. 
After 1831, a Mr. Wilks of Regent-street 
|purchased many good designs, canvases and 
|wools from the Berlin manufacturers to sell 
direct in London. By this clever manceuvre, he 


jcemented the foundations of the terrific vogue 


|for Berlin work that swept through England and 
jcontinued on through the 1840s to the 1870s. 
Stitches employed were the cross stitch and 
‘tent stitch and petit point. “These must lie in 
the same direction otherwise the beauty of the 
work will be destroyed,’ wrote an authority on 
the subject of Berlin work in The What-Not, 
an early Victorian journal for ladies. Other 
stitches that came into use were the velvet, the 
German diamond, the Victoria pattern and 
Algerine, the last-named being used largely for 
mats. 

In Parlour Recreations for 1848 appears the 
following note: “ Berlin Work: Canvas, bolting, 
j chenille needles, cross needles, lambs’ wool, 
jmeshes of various sizes, cartridge and tissue 


thread, floss silk, soft cotton, strips of paste- 
board. For Pattern Marking: White lead and 
Jgum-water. This is used when the material for 
embroidery is black; when white, use stone-blue 
and gum-water. Wools: German, various shades, 


: peer: a piercer, camel’s hair brush, pencil, gold 
i 


' single and double; Hamburg, fleecy of many 


jthreads. Note: Neatness and order should 
\chavactevise the arrangement of a Lady’s Work 
Table.” 

| Berlin wools, it must be remembered, 
|featured that range of rather crude pinks, dull 
jolive and sage greens, violent gamboge and rich 
petunia shades so strongly associated in our 
|minds to-day with the needlework done by our 
| great-grandmothers. 

When it was discovered that the technique 
jof Berlin work was capable of reproducing— 
jeven though in an unavoidably stylised manner 
|—all kinds of figure subjects, including copies 
jof famous paintings, Victorian ladies were over- 
|joyed. Here was a splendid new outlet for their 
jartistic talent. No longer need they regard their 
jcanvas as a textile suitable only for covering 
jeushions and chairs with a design of flowers and 


Jleaves. In making a needlework picture, they 


; 
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3.—LADY’S CHAIR 
FOLIAGE. The seat is covered by a madonna lily. (Right) 4—BOUQUET OF BERLIN 
WORK WOOL FLOWERS IN STRIPED LEMON-AND-WHITE GLASS VASE (c. 1850) 


(c. 1850) 


could look on themselves as artists, plying a 
needle in lieu of a brush. 

One medium of the needlework picture took 
the form of portraying your pet cat or dog, 
generally shown lying curled asleep or sitting 
up on a tasselled cushion in the best Landseer 
style. Queen Victoria’s adored King Charles 
spaniel Dash—or Dashie, as he is affectionately 
referred to at times in her letters—created a 
vogue for his breed as household pets. Executed 
in Berlin wools or silks and framed in bird’s-eye 
maplewood, ebony or gilt frames, these animal 
pictures have retained an odd charm all their 
own. One of the best King Charles spaniel pic- 
tures in this genre is seen in Fig. 5. It shows 
Piero, Stephen Conroy’s favourite. dog, left to 
his mother, Lady Conroy, before he died. It is 
done in very fine cross-stitch by his sister, 
Victoria Conroy, whose signature marks her 
work. Portraits of cats are less easily found than 
those of dogs. But Fig. 6 is the master-pattern 
of one, hand-coloured and framed now for 
posterity. It is one of the original Berlin 


DECORATED WITH A 


LARGE POPPY AND 


patterns put out by a well-known German 
print-selling firm. 

In 1871, a contributor to The Girl’s Com- 
panion warns enthusiastic young readers of the 
dangers of incorporating their Berlin work in 
church embroidery. A set of kneeling cushions 
were under criticism, as they consisted of 
“branches of flowers from Berlin patterns, very 
pretty for sofa cushions but quite out of place” 
in church. 

But the craze for this phase of occupational 
needlework was abating. In fact, Mrs. Oliphant, 
the novelist of the mid-Victorian period, sums 
up its demise in Cavita, published in 1877. 
““Let me get my work. It isanew kind of Art 
Needlework, Edward. It is a great deal better 
in design than the Berlin work we used to do,. 
and it is a very easy stitch, and goes quickly.’ 
“But you are only hemming, my dear. You 
might have prettier work for the drawing-room. 
I think girls should always have some pretty 
werk in hand,’ replied Edward.” 

Tilustvation 2, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


5.--EMBROIDERED KING CHARLES SPANIEL. “These animal pictures have retained an odd charm.” 
CAT. HAND-COLOURED PATTERN OF AN ORIGINAL GERMAN BERLIN 


(Right) 6.—SLEEPING 
WORK DESIGN 
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A CUT-GLASS BOWL 1,600 YEARS OLD 


By GRAY USHER 


EMBERS of the Ax- 
M bridge (North Somer- 

set) Archeological 
Society, during their excava- 
tion ofa4th-century Romano- 
British dwelling site, recently 
recovered a cut-glass bow] of 
the period which is considered 
by leading authorities to be 
one of the most outstanding 
finds for many years. The 
bowl, found under five feet 
of fallen building material 
and post-Roman inhuma- 
tions, was in fragments and 
these were reassembled at 
the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

The cutting work in the 
thin glass, which is complete 
except for one small frag- 
ment, represents a hunting 
scene in which a bare- headed 
man, wearing a cloak and 
a tunic extending half-way 
down his thighs and mounted 
on a close-coupled dappled 
horse, is urging two hounds 
in the pursuit of a hare that 
they are driving into a net. 
The glass-cutter has caught 
all the movement and spirit 
of the chase. The hare has been turned by 
the hound on the right, and the huntsman, 
with cracking whip, is galloping forward to 
prevent the quarry from doubling as the second 
hound bounds in for the kill. 

Running round the rim of the bowl, which 
it is thought may have been presented to some 


MEETING THE MONARCH 


HEY had decided to leave me behind 
because of my uncanny attraction for the 
big cats, and the shoot was especially for 
the two subalterns just out from home. Already 
I had shot a tiger the day before, though I had 
been stationed away on the flank of the beat as 
_a “stop,” and told only to shoot if the tiger 
appeared actually between tree A and tree B, 
in which case it could not be turned back into 
the beat. Of course, that was exactly the spot 
it came to. 

So in the morning I had only ridden with the 
shooting party as far as the rendezvous with the 
elephants, and had then come straight back to 
the Forest rest-house, round which we were 
camping, and had spent the day flopping about 
under the living-room punkah (fan), or on my 
bed. 

Then at tea-time the khansama (cook) 
came to say the Hindus in camp had had two 
days’ meat, but, as none of the stag had been 
halaaled (had their throats cut) the Muslims had 
had nothing. So wouldn’t I just go out and 
shoot them a cheetal before it was dark? 


* OK OK 


I got up and took my rifle and called for an 
orderly, but both the Mohammedans had gone 
with the shooting party and had taken the 
shikari knives with them. However, the khit- 
matgar (table servant) volunteered to come with 
me, and seized the carving knife to halaal with. 
It was still very hot—Easter time in the plains, 
and I was very livery, so I decided only to go 
to the ridge and sit on the cliff overlooking the 
dry river bed, and hope a cheetal would come 
across the glade opposite, making for its 
evening drink. 

Hardly had I established myself behind 
a suitable bush that hid the khitmatgar also 
than the valley shook with a roar that could 
only be the voice of the Monarch himself. 
Thrilled, I waited till he called again, and then, 
estimating that he was nearly two miles up the 
sot (dry river bed) to the left, I got up and took 
the khitmatgar 300 yards back into the jungle 
and hid him well, adjuring him to make no 
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A FINE ROMANO-BRITISH CUT-GLASS BOWL OF THE 4th CENTURY 
FOUND DURING EXCAVATIONS NEAR AXBRIDGE, IN SOMERSET 


public official on his retirement, is the inscrip- 
tion “Vivas cum tuis/Pie z.’ The first part, 
which is in Latin, means ‘‘Long life to you 
and yours.’ The second part, which is in 
Greek set out in Latin letters, with the 
abbreviation z for zeses, means ‘‘Drink, and 
you shall live.” The bowl is only the second 


move, or sound, even if he heard me fire, and, 
no matter what happened, not to come out till 
I called him by name. 

Then I went back to my place and waited. 
The excitement and suspense were terrific: 
would the tiger really come on down the sot till 
he was within shot? Even if he did so, would the 
light last long enough to enable me to see to 
shoot? It was.a race against time and there was 
nothing one could do except wait. 

Every now and then I raised the rifle and 
took aim at objects in or across the sot, to see if 
my bead was still visible, at the same time 
listening intently to the jungle noises that 
announced his leisurely progress—the sudden 
startled screech of a peacock, or the sharp bark 
of a deer, and then the more thrilling change of 
the langoors’ voices, from booming to the 
hoarse, scolding chatter which indicates that a 
carnivore is actually in sight. All the while, at 
almost regular intervals, the Monarch kept 
calling—a roar that seemed to shake the ground 
under me—as he answered the lighter call of a 
tigress away to the right. 


* * OK 


At last I saw him stalk slowly round the 
bend, pause and roar, and stroll on again. 

The bank I was on stuck out in a point and 
I had planned to let him pass, and shoot him to 
my right, as it was clearer there, though I could 
see him well enough on my left through some 
very small sheesham-tree seedlings. However, 
he came so slowly, and the light was fading so 


fast, that I changed my mind and _ took 
the shot to the left. Crack! He fell over, 
out of sight under the bank. I thought: “I’ve 


got him, glory be, the Monarch!”’; then I waited 
anxiously to hear the usual dying breaths, but 
not a sound, no scuffle, nothing. 

Then from behind came joyous shouts in 
Urdu: ‘‘Well done, Memsahib, two tigers in two 
days! What will the Sahibs say? Shabaash 
(well done)!” and turning I saw the khitmatgar 
running towards me. I raised my fist and shook 
it at him furiously, cursing silently, but was 
surprised at the almost instantaneous way he 


this country. The first 
. which was discovered 4a 
Dorchester, is far froi 
complete. 


Work on the site, whi 
lies a few miles from Ax 
bridge, will begin again in| 
the near future and will) 
like the past season’s, 
carried on under the te 
nical direction of Mrs. Dinal 
Dobson Hinton and Professor} 
Palmer. | 

The Axbridge Society 
which is made up entirely 0 
part-time archzeologists, ha 
refused a “‘ very substantial 
offer for its find, which du 
ing the coming summer will] 
be exhibited on Saturday and | 
Sunday afternoons in the} 
museum which the member: 


labour at Axbridge. 
bowl is of such value it is kept 
in safety away from the 
museum except on the stated} 


examine it privately | if they} 
write to the museum’s Cura-) 
tor, Mr. R. J. Weare, at the museum. | 

Arrangements are being made to send| 
the bowl to the leading museums i 
this country on short-term loan after 
exhibition at Axbridge this summer, | 
during this period a replica will be on view} 
at Axbridge. { 


=> By SYLVIA INGLIS. 
stopped, carving knife in hand, as if suddenly 
frozen to the spot. 

Then I looked back, and there beside me, | 
up on the bank, not fifteen yards away, was the) 
Monarch, one paw raised, gazing in astonish-| 
ment at the apparition in white. What a mad-) 
dening situation; there was this magnificent | 
tiger (and he was an enormous beast, by far the: 
biggest I’d ever seen) presenting a perfect heart) 
shot, standing stock still, looking away from me, | 
his attention fixed. A. shikari’s ideal dream 
chance! Yet the bound from a heart shot would | 

land him dead or alive bang on top of the khit-| 
matgar. 
So, holding my breath, finger on trigger, 
I waited ready ‘to fire if he looked like going for 
the man, but feeling sure he wasn’t wounded and 
so would not attack. Then slowly he put 4 
raised paw down, took weight on it and leanes 
away from the man, though with his head still 
turned towards him. Ina flash he jumped down 
into the dry river bed and was gone, and with 
him went my chance of getting this famous tiger 
that many big shikaris “had been trying to get 
for ages. 


q 
1 
} 


* OK OK 


Such is the luck of shikar. I went downl@ 
see what had happened to my shot, and fou 
it had nicked the lower edge of a little branch 
from one of the sheesham seedlings, which must 
have deflected it a fraction. The bullet would 
have passed under the tiger’s chin and struck the 
ground right against his further front pug mark 
which was in advance, sending a spurt of sand 
into the tiger’s face from the far side and — 
him to fling himself under the bank. 

Just as I got back to the bungalow, the 
others all rode up and said, “Rotten day! N 
a sight or sound of a tiger,’’ though they hat 
had two beats near the first kill, and had then 
gone on to the far kill and had another. 

“Oh, well,’’ I said, “I’ve done a bit better 
than that, though not much. I’ve heard, seen, 
shot at and almost stroked the Monarch!” 

Then the khitmatgar rushed up and gave 
his glorified version of the incident. 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


| 


‘HE CLUB HOUSE AT WALTON 


house at Walton Heath, an altogether 
outstanding creation among club-houses. 
\Vhile giving it all its splendid due, I may be 
jllowed to retain a sentimental feeling for the 
‘ld one because of the pleasant days I used to 
-pend there in the earlier days of the club, of 
hich I have now been a member for an alarm- 


pg number of years. Walton Heath and 
i 
7 


[a week saw the opening of the new club- 


Pe nes eee or ets 


_ OUNTRY LIFE have always been friends because 
£ the connection of Lord Riddell and Mr. 
_.dward Hudson with the club, and many of my 
Jarly games there were foursomes played with 
ord Riddell and the great James Braid. I can 
‘till feel the cold wind whistling through me 

S$ we sped across Banstead Downs to Walton on 

| winter’s day in Lord Riddell’s open car. 

Those pleasant foursomes were played, I 
hink, about 1908 and a year or two afterwards, 
hat is, four years after the course was opened 
a 1904. It was two years before that again 
hat Mr. Herbert Fowler, a born architect with 
| wonderful eye for golfing country, had begun 
jis walks of discovery across that mighty 
jtretch of heath on which the heather then 
|rew everywhere some three feet high. It can 
|till be fierce in places, and I know I have 
juoted before Braid’s almost unchristian re- 
joark when he saw Densmore Shute hook a 
rive at the old 14th in his match against 
lotton, ‘“‘He’ll want all his dynamiters there.” 
/{r. Fowler’s must have been a terrific task and 
| believe the first ray of light on the way was 
he discovery of the old sixth green, the ideal 
hort hole asit then was. After that work went 
“in quickly. In 1904 the course was opened with 
|}, match between the triumvirate, Vardon, 
3raid and Taylor, and Braid settled down there 
jor the rest of his life. By the time I knew it 
vell the New Course was one of only nine holes, 
jut the Old Course was in full magnificence and 
l\ddly enough rather faster, I believe, than it 
as been since. It is known at any rate that 
raid then drove to certain spots since un- 
ttainable by mortal man. 

It was then, as it has been ever since, a 
Treat course. Comparisons are dangerous, but 
f some ways it has always seemed to me the 
Treatest and most formidable among inland 
Ourses. There is something about the wind on 
hat heath that has a bite of true seaside 
erocity, and about the whole course there is a 
easide bigness. I always feel inclined to apply 
0 it, incorrectly I know, that strictly seaside 
yvord “links.” It is not perhaps the prettiest 
nd most engaging of inland courses, and it can 
ve bleak; but beyond all possible doubt it is 
jreat and demands greatness in the playing. 
he two most gorgeous holes in those early days 
‘f mine were the before-mentioned 6th and the 
7th, and I must be allowed to shed a private 
jear that they are now slightly changed, the 
irst in character and the second in position. 
‘hat superb 17th is now the 16th. It is just as 
ne a hole, but it no longer occupies the most 
Titical of all places on a course, challenging even 
he famous Road hole at St. Andrews itself. 

As long as golf is played Walton Heath will 
lways be connected with the name of Braid, 


i. 


HEATH, RECONSTRUCTED AND 


The putting-green is in the foreground 


the most beloved of the club’s institutions, pro- 
fessional, member and director. How many 
rounds he played there must be beyond all 
computation, for he never lost his keenness and 
interest, he was never ill and never stale, always 
ready for a game, over which, however unim- 
portant, he always took the most intense care. 
Oddly enough, I do not think Braid’s name is 
connected with any tremendous match on this, 
his own, course; perhaps because no one had the 
hardihood to challenge him there. True, he won 
two of his four News of the World victories there, 
against Tom Vardon and Ray respectively, and 
the final against Ray was blood-curdling be- 
cause, having been six up, he let himself be 
pulled down to one. For once he looked almost 
anxious, but he clinched it with as fine an iron 
shot to the last hole as, in the circumstances, 
Iever saw. There was another memorable News 
of the World in 1927; a wet miserable day it was, 
when James once again reached the final against 
Compston. He was then 57 years old and it was 
almost too much to hope for victory: youth was 
served, but it was a splendid sundown. 

There are two matches in which 
Braid played no part which are perhaps better 
remembered than any of his. They both took 
place just before the second World War, and 
in both Henry Cotton was a leading figure. In 
1937, having just won a resounding victory 
against the whole strength of the American 
Ryder Cup team in the Open Championship at 
Carnoustie, he faced Densmore Shute, then the 
match play professional champion of America, 
over 72 holes at Walton Heath. Cotton, if 
I remember right, came almost fresh from that 
victory in appalling weather of wind and rain, 
and had shown his fitness by driving south 
through the night straight after it. On the 


first day there was nothing in it, but Cotton 
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ENLARGED AT A COST OF ABOUT £40,000. 


was then too good to hold for two days and 
Shute’s long game became a little ragged and 
he was beaten in the end by 6 and 5. 

In the following year there was a four-ball 
match over 36 holes, Cotton and R. A. Whit- 
combe on the one side and two challengers 
from South Africa, Locke and Brews, on the 
other. The English pair won after a dour and 
terribly long-drawn--out battle by 2 and 1, and 
a certain memorable shot of Cotton’s had a 
great deal to do with it. I am a little shaky 
over my numbers on the present course, but 
I think it was at the fourteenth. At any rate, the 
hole demanded in the ordinary way a drive and a 
pitch, but Cotton, having seen his partner 
safely on the fairway, went for a short cut 
across what looked a truly desperate stretch of 
heather, brought off the shot and then chipped 
dead for an intensely important three. That 
was the shot of the match, but with all respect 
to the victors the player of the match was 
Locke, whose score for one round was impos- 
sibly and incredibly good. Scores in match 
play are not, I know, records, but Locke’s was, 
unless I have gone wool-gathering, very, very 
low in the sixties. 

Three great Walton Heath figures I have 
already named: Braid, Herbert Fowler and 
Lord Riddell. There is another who must not 
be forgotten, Sir Ernest Holderness, one of the 
very best of our amateurs between the wars, 
and twice champion, who lived for years and 
played his golf at Walton. And with that 
goodbye and my salutations to the club! 
Whenever I think of Borrow’s words: “Sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise a wind on the heath,’ I always 
imagine it blowing on the great expanse at 
Walton, which is a truly noble heath and the 
wind can blow sweetly as well as fiercely there. 


ae % 


, WITH THE LATE JAMES BRAID’S PORTRAIT ON THE WALL 
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1THE DOWNSTREAM SIDE OF THE BRIDGE WITH THE TOWN PILING UP ON THE STEEP SLOPE BEHIND | 
OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXXVIII : 


BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE—II 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The High-street, with its picturesque Town Hall, was rebuilt after the fire of 1646, when the High Town was burnt 
by retreating Royalist troops. Bishop Percy’s House, built in 1580, is the finest of the earlier buildings that survive. 


ae: the ways into Bridgnorth converge o 


the High-street, which is more in the 
nature of an elongated market-place thar 
a street, with the Town Hall dominating ane 
partly obstructing it half-way along. North# 
bound traffic has to pass through the arches Oj 
the Town Hall, except on Saturdays, when thi 
market is held. Then the High-street belies i 
name and becomes a market-place in actué 
fact. A Victorian building with polychromatig 
brickwork, which peeps somewhat self-con 
sciously into the corner of the High-street at the 
south end, was intended to be a covered 
market, like the one at Shrewsbury; but the| 
people of Bridgnorth would have none of it, 
and continued to pitch their stalls in the open, 
as they had always done, and so, thanks to their] 
independent spirit, market day is still much the 
same as it has been for centuries. ' 
Although the High-street is broad by com 
parison with those of many market towns, if} 
was considerably broader before the fire whieh! 
destroyed the High Town in the Civil War, 
When the town was originally laid out at the 
north end of the castle enclosure, there was 
plenty of room for a wide central street. The; 
original population must have been small, for, 
as we have seen, in building his castle in 1100 
y Robert de Belesme transferred to Bridgnorth; 
: , the inhabitants of Quatford, where his father 
: . = a. had established a castle and borough. Occupy- 
ing the bold promontory overlooking the) 


| TE i © Severn, the castle had precipitous slopes on all 


was protected by a wall, to which early in the 
13th century a strong barbican gate-tower was 
added. The original inhabitants may all have 
been housed in the outer bailey behind this wall. 
But from 1102, after Henry I had ejected Earl 
Robert and made Bridgnorth a royal castle, @ 
town soon developed on the plateau immedi 
ately to the north, which, though less elevated 
than the site of the castle and less easily 
defended on the north and west, is considerably 
wider. In the 13th century the area was pro- 
tected by a ditch and stockade and partially 
walled. With these defences it became, as it 
were, an outermost bailey to the castle, Mm) 
relation to which the High-street, ‘‘the Great 
Street of Brug,” running north and south,’ 
served as a grand approach. 

Soon after Henry II had laid siege 
Bridgnorth and compelled Hugh de Mortimer: 
to surrender the castle which he had seized, he 
granted the burgesses the first charter of which 
the text is extant. As so often, the original 
document has disappeared, but the wording 1s 


5 i sides but the north, where the narrow neck! 


2.—THE TOWN HALL, BUILT IN 1650-52. THE TIMBERS OF AN OLD BARN 
WERE OBTAINED SECOND-HAND FOR THE UPPER STOREY preserved in an inspeximus of James I. The 


eb 
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barter is undated, but from internal evidence , 
ryton, the Shropshire historian, was able to 
ssign it to one of three years, of which 1157 is 
he most likely, and it is the eighth centenary 
f the grant that Bridgnorth has been celebrat- 
ig this week. The charter merely confirms the 
rivileges of the borough that had been recog- 
ised by Henry I. They were confirmed and 
xtended in later charters granted by John 
1215) and Henry III (1227 and 1256). That of 
|227 allowed the burgesses to have their own 
uild merchant with a hanse, meaning, it would 
eem, a guild-hall. 

Only the west and east sides of the town 
yere defended by a stone wall. The northern 
md most vulnerable sector, from Whitburn 
rate to St. Leonard’s church in the north-east 
orner of the enclosed area, had a ditch and 
lank with a palisade which was never replaced 
ty a wall of stone. The three gates on the west 
lave all disappeared—the last of them, the 
Vest or Hungry Gate, was pulled down in 1821; 
tut the North Gate at the end of the High- 
jtreet (Figs. 5 and 7) survives in a rebuilt state. 
\\bout 1740 it was reconstructed with a brick 
acing and Georgian windows, but in 1910 the 
vhole building was re-faced in stone and given 


|—TIMBER FRONTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE HIGH-STREET. 
the three dormers was formerly the Castle Inn 


[-udor windows and the present battlements. 
the room over the arch, formerly used by the 
/Bluecoat School, is now the town museum. 
| The want of a stone wall as a defence on the 
/1orth proved disastrous to Bridgnorth when the 
Parliamentary force attacked the town in 1646. 
|Uhe assault was made on March 31, when an 
)mtrance into St. Leonard’s churchyard was 
»btained without difficulty. There a fierce 
ight took place in which Colonel Francis 
Billingsley, who was in command of the town 
jyuard, was mortally wounded. His sword is 
| oie in the church. The whole town was 


‘oon in the possession of the Parliamentary 
‘oops, and the remnant of the Royalist guard 
‘etreated into the castle, setting fire to the 
own as they went. With a high wind blowing 
the flames spread rapidly, consuming almost all 
the houses, most of which were of timber. 
neendiary torches, discharged from a gun in 
‘he castle, set St. Leonard’s church on fire 
ind caused an explosion, which completed the 
lestruction. The garrison in the castle held out 
intil April 26, when articles of surrender were 

iigned by Sir Robert Howard, the Governor. 
Leland has left an interesting description 

wf the High-street which the fire destroyed. 

There is one very fayre strete in the 
towne goinge from northe to southe, and of 
eche syde of this strete the howses be 
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5.—LOOKING THROUGH THE NORTH GATE TO THE TOWN HALL 


ZG 


3.—THE TOWN HALL AND EAST SIDE 
OF THE HIGH-STREET 


galeried; so that men may passe dry by them 

yf it rayne, accordinge to som strets in 

Chestar citie. 
This arrangement of covered “rows,” like 
those of Chester, was not repeated when the 
town was rebuilt. The process was a slow one 
and probably took place piecemeal, but the 
west side of the High-street was brought for- 
ward to a new alignment. To relieve the dis- 
tress a petition was addressed to Parliament, 
which authorised a public collection through- 
out the country. This, however, did not bring 
in nearly enough to recoup the losses, estimated 
at £90,000. Some help seems to have been 
obtained from London merchants, but much of 
the town was not rebuilt until after the Restora- 
tion, when Charles II authorised another 
nation-wide collection. One of the first houses 
to be rebuilt was the Raven Inn in Whitburn- 
street (seen on the right of Fig. 6). This has a 
tablet carved with the initials SE and the date 
1646. 

The Town Hall was built between 1650 and 
1652. The latter date with the names of the 
bailiffs, Thomas Burne and Roger Taylor, is 
carved above the central window at the south 
end (Fig. 2). The arches and pillars of the sub- 
structure are of the local red sandstone, called 
“spice,” that weathers so badly, and they have 
been rather clumsily cased in brick to reinforce 
them (Fig. 8). For the timber-framed upper 
storey the Corporation economised by obtain- 
ing a barn second-hand and transporting and 
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6.—LOOKING UP WHITBURN-STREET TO ST. 


LEONARD’S CHURCH 


re-erecting the timbers. The barn belonged to 
Lady Bertie and stood at Wenlock. The Town 
Hall was restored in 1888, when stained glass 
windows were inserted. The mayor’s parlour is 
at one end of the building and the court room 
at the other. 

Although the buildings in the High-street 
are predominantly of brick, there are sections 
on either side towards the south end where the 
fronts are timber-framed (Figs. 3 and 4). Evi- 
dently economy outweighed the risks of future 
fires in the minds of those who began the 
rebuilding, for in the course of alterations to 
No. 35, High-street, it was found that charred 
timbers, no doubt salvaged from the ruins, had 
been re-used. The adjoining building with the 
three dormers in the roof (left of Fig. 4) was 
formerly a coaching inn called the Old Castle. 
Four carved brackets with enigmatic figures on 
them applied to the front originally adorned a 
gallery in the inn yard. Across the street there 
is another picturesque group of timber-framed 
buildings (Fig. 3). The Swan Inn and its 
neighbour have lean-to pentices that have 


8.—THE ARCHES OF THE TOWN HALL. 
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encroached on the pavement. Onseveral 
houses there are ornamental rainwater 
heads, two of which are dated 1721 and 
1729. There are some good Georgian 
fronts towards the north end of the street 
(Fig. 7), though nothing of outstanding 
distinction. The Crown, re-fronted in 
the 18th century, has a history going 
back before the fire. In recent years 
plate-glass shop fronts and _ staring 
fascias have made inroads into this 
picturesque High-street, as in many other old 
towns, with damaging effect. 

From the north end of the street a narrow 
lane (Church-street) leads up eastward to St. 
Leonard’s (Fig. 6). Standing higher than the 
test of the town and close to the cliff above the 
Severn, it has a commanding situation, while 
the buildings surrounding the former church- 
yard give it something of the character of a 
close. The 15th-century tower was reconstructed 
in 1872, but to the old design. Unfortunately, 
the soft local sandstone was used with the 
result that in under 100 years a major restora- 
tion has become necessary. The re-facing of the 
lower portion has already been undertaken. 
The church, which is of unusual width, was 
largely rebuilt between 1860 and 1862, to the 
designs of Carpenter and Slater, but the nave 
roof of 1662 was retained. The north aisle, 
which was wrécked in 1646 by the explosion of 
the gunpowder stored in it, was not rebuilt 
until 1860. 

A long, many-gabled brick building to the 
east of the church (Fig. 13) is one of those that 


7.—THE NORTH END OF THE: HIGH-STREET AND THE NORTH GATE 


(Right) 9—PLAN OF THE TOWN 


escaped being burnt. It was erected in 1639 as } 
the residence-of the headmaster of the grammar } 
school and his boarders. There are obvious }) 
architectural resemblances to the Governors) 
House in East College-street, which was, no) 
doubt, the work of the same builder. South-east | 
of the church, the town clerk’s office, known as_ 
College House, occupies the site of the college of 
chantry priests who served the various altars) 
in St. Leonard’s Church. Next to this, there is} 
an almshouse called Palmer’s Hospital, founded | 
in 1687 by Dr. Francis Palmer, a nephew of the 
Colonel Billingsley who was killed in the fight 
in St. Leonard’s churchyard. The present build: | 
ing dates only from 1889. West of the Church 
street corner, a little timber-fronted house 
(Fig. 12) was that occupied by Richard Baxter, } 
the non-conformist divine, in 1640-41 when he} 
was curate to the minister of St. Leonard’s. Aj 
brick building of 1785, west of the church, was 
the grammar school until it moved to its new 
quarters at the north end of the town. i 
The finest of the black and white houses of | 
Bridgnorth stands in Cartway, near the lower 
end, where it was outside the devastated area | 
(Fig. 10). There are star patterns and feather- 
ings in the timber-work of its front, and it is 
dated 1580 on both the middle gable and the } 
inscription recording its erection to be seen im” 
the ground-floor room (Fig. 11). Its builder, } 
Richard Forster, had been secretary to Bishop | 
Bonner and grew rich from the barge traffi¢ om | 
the Severn. The inscription, cut in stone im- 
large letters, proclaims: EXCEPT THE LORD | 
BVILD THE OWSE THE LABOVRERS | 
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Steps 


--- Line of former walls 
1 Town 
2 North Gate 
3 Site of Whitburn Gate | 
4 —" —* West or Hungry Gate | 
3h « * Listley Gate ; 
6 -  »* Barbican 
7 Castte Keep 
8 Governor's House 
9 Bishop Percy's House 
10 Site of Grey Fnars 
I Cf heteny 
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| has a trail with pure Gothic cusping carved below it. The 


| 


HERE OF EVAIL NOT. ERECTED BY R. FOR * 1580. 
ie star, in the manner of a rebus, does duty for the second 


_|llable of Forster’s name. It is worth noting that although 


|e inscription is surmounted by a rather clumsy pediment 


lilding, for long known as Forster’s Folly, has come to be 
\lled Bishop Percy’s House, having been the birthplace of 
jnomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, editor of the Reliques 
‘Ancient English Poetry. He was born in 1729, the son 
a Bridgnorth grocer, who spelt his name as Pearcy or 
jercy. 

Forster’s house, a number of old brick warehouses and 
|me indications of the riverside quays are reminders of the 
ade on which Bridgnorth formerly depended for its pros- 
|ity. Leland, as so often in his descriptions of towns, 
j;clared that it “‘stondithe by clothinge,”’ and added that 
Jace the trade had decayed “‘the towne sorely decayethe 
jlerwith.”” But the river must always have been an impor- 
|nt source of livelihood, not only for the fishing but for the 
jaterborne traffic, upstream to Shrewsbury and down to the 
jristol Channel. Among early records of the Severn as a 
affic artery are an entry in the Sheriff’s accounts for 1198 
a sum of 6s. 3d. paid “in hire of the barge which carried 
jie wife of Griffin, son of Rese, from Bruges to Gloucester,” 
idan order from King John in 1205 for six tuns of wine to be 
nt by water to Brug from Bristol. Barges were owned and 
sult at Bridgnorth, which in 1756 had 75 trading vessels, 
ore than any place on the Severn except Broseley with 87; 
5 tival, Bewdley, came third with 47. The bigger barges 


|.—THE STONE IN BISHOP PERCY’S HOUSE RECORDING 
_ ITS ERECTION BY RICHARD FORSTER IN 1580 


ere called “trows,’’ which are often shown in old drawings and 


‘ints of Severn-side towns. When unable to use their sails, they 
jere dragged by local riverside dwellers known as “ bow-haulers.’’ The 
jpvern traffic reached its peak with the exploitation of the coal and iron 
|dustries of Coalbrookdale in the 18th century, but it rapidly declined 
ter the advent of the railways. Bridgnorth had an iron foundry on the 
|x side of the river. Three cast-iron grave slabs in St. Leonard’s church, 
ith dates between 1679 and 1707, are relics of the Shropshire iron 
ldustry before its great development by the Darbys. Since the early 
pars of last century Bridgnorth has shared in the carpet-weaving 
dustry. At the factory, which occupies the site of the Friary beside the 
ver below St. Leonard’s church, a hand-woven carpet containing 
294,600 stitches was made in 1897 for the Throne Room at Bucking- 
jam Palace on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. 

We have left to the last arty account of the bridge from which the 
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10.—BISHOP PERCY’S HOUSE IN CARTWAY, BUILT IN 1580 


town gets its name. The earliest bridges were, no doubt, of timber, and 
it is not known how long before Edward IV’s reign there was a stone bridge, 
which is first specifically mentioned by William of Worcester. There were 
several grants of pontage between 1324 and 1359, one to continue for ten 
years in 1381, and another for five years in 1406. Recurrent floods entailed 
piecemeal repairs and reconstructions, which resulted in the picturesque 
appearance of the bridge as seen in the drawings of Paul Sandby, Farington 
and Girtin. On one of the piers near the east end stood a fortified gatehouse, 
which was taken down in 1801. The Bucks’ print, reproduced last week, 
shows two or three houses built on other piers. One of them may have been 
the former bridge chapel, dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. Sithe. The 
westernmost arch, though widened, has stone ribs under it and may be 
medieval. The two eastern arches were rebuilt in 1802 by Thomas 
Simpson of Shrewsbury; the number of arches was then reduced from 
seven to six. In 1823 the bridge assumed its present appearance (Fig. 1) 
when John Smalman, of Quatford, widened the two middle arches with 
additions and parapets of iron and increased the size of the three supporting 
piers. 

In conclusion, a suggestion may be made about the name Bridgnorth, 
which has always been a puzzle. Until Edward I’s reign, when the suffix 
“north” first appears, the town, as we have seen, was known simply as 
Brug, Brugge or Bruges (the Bridge). Bridgwater in Somerset (the Brugie 
of Domesday Book) was likewise so called and up to the end of the 13th 
century the suffix was rarely added. As Bridgnorth’s traffic with Bristol 
by way of the Severn developed, confusion between the two towns could 
easily have arisen, and it would seem more likely that Bridgnorth came first 
to be used by merchants or the King’s clerks at Westminster to distinguish 
it from Bridgwater rather than that the name had an implied allusion to a 
local (and hypothetical) Quatbridge. 


(Right) 13.—THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSE, BUILT 
IN 1639: BEING BUILT OF BRICK IT ESCAPED THE FIRE 
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QUEEN, thinks the 

child, is always seated 

upon a throne under a 
gilt-fringed canopy, if not upon 
a gaily prancing horse. The 
idea, deeply planted in fairy 
tale, lingers evenin thecarefully- 
designed nursery of to-day. It 
is somehow linked with the 
thyme about riding a cock- 
horse to Banbury Cross “‘to see 
an old lady upon a white horse”’ 
with “‘rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes.”’ The first and 
lasting impression is of a jing- 
ling splendour which later crys- 
tallises into a crown set on a 
peak of red hair, and a long, 
pale, imperial face looking 
down upon a mass of faithful 
subjects—Queen Elizabeth the 
First. 

Queen Elizabeth the Second 
is oftener seen by us in a sleek, 
purring car than on horseback, 
but on one day of the year, 
amid the unforgettable pagean- 
try of Trooping the Colour, 
she can show the _ gaping 
crowd that she, too, has a regal 
seat. If the tinkle of bells is 
missing, there is martial music 
in plenty . Last year her mount 
was the famous police horse 
Winston, whom the crowd knew 
as well as it knows the Winston 
of the war and the victory sign. 


Police-horse Winston's longand MRS. 

gallant service ended in Febru- RECENT 
ary. Aptly, he died in service, 

while on “routine patrol,’ accompanying 


another constable who was riding a young 
and partly-trained horse. He was a _ well- 
known “equine schoolmaster,’ whose perfect 
manners and proud indifference to London 
traffic made him an example for a young 
constable or a young horse, as well as a 


trustworthy Royal mount on _ ceremonial 
occasions. 
Winston carried King George VI at the 


Trooping the Colour in 1947. In the Search- 
light Tattoo at the White City in 1952, he made 
a successful stage début as the horse who carried 
the masterful Tudor Queen—I still maintain 
that it was Elizabeth the First—to or from Ban- 
bury Cross, though at a pinch I may be per- 
suaded that Banbury was Tilbury. At the 
Searchlight Tattoo the famous lady—of Tilbury 


MY GAIN 


4 \O hurt nobody by word or deed”’: glibly 
we say this, paying our lip tribute to an 
admirable sentiment. In practice we do 

what seems good to us; whether our speech or 
our action will annoy another, perhaps cause 
him loss, imposes little restraint. And, except 
for a very limited range of words or deeds, the 
law does not constrain us to do otherwise. Law 
makes no exacting demand upon us. Indeed, to 
require us to refrain from activities harmful to 
our neighbour, to do nothing that can cause 
him loss, to say nothing that can give him 
offence, would be to impose an impossible fetter 
upon our freedom. The law says: “ You must 
put up with a great deal of annoyance, a great 
deal of actual loss, as a result of your neigh- 
bour’s freedom to engage in lawful pursuits; 
your tolerance of his activities is part of the 
price you pay for his tolerance of yours.” 

This correspondent has a garden to the 
north of his house, a large garden having a 
stately row of elms, between the lawn and the 
vegetable plot. The trees give the privacy 
craved by many for their homes, they temper 
the north wind when it blows, and they are 
beautiful. Their owner values them. Now, 
though, the site beyond the garden has been 
sold for the erection of a bungalow; and, to the 
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A HORSE FOR THE QUEEN? 


D. ARCHER-HOUBLON SCHOOLING 
GUARD MOUNTING CEREMONY IN WHITEHALL 
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or Banbury—was impersonated by a Wren who 
had not the usual naval mistrust of horses. I[ 
have not heard that Winston wore make-up to 
persuade the audience that his lovely golden 
chestnut colour was white. His calm height— 
he stood 16 hands and half an inch—gave an 
impression of almost statuesque composure. So 
did his contemptuous indifference to the “street 
nuisances’’ by which police horses will be tested 
at next month’s Richmond Show, the nuisances 
ranging from revolver shots to mock corpses and 
billowing household washing—“‘ my wite’s night- 
dress and my largest bath towels,” a friend who 
was among the judges confided to me last year. 
Winston, as he deserved, was buried like a 
soldier, if not with the beat of muffled drum, 
with devout awareness that there lay a good 
servant of the Queen, even as the Duke of 


IS HIS LOSS By 


future dweller in the bungalow, the trees have a 
maleficent aspect. From dawn to dusk they 
veil much of the light of the sun. Because of 
them his bungalow will be less desirable, less 
warm and cheerful than he hopes it to be; and 
he asks the owner of the trees to lop them. He 
does not ask that they shall be extirpated, 
root and branch, but only that the height 
should be lessened so that the gracious sun 
should not be restricted in its goodness towards 
the bungalow. 

Is the owner of the trees obliged to do 
what is asked of him? It is quite certain that no 
legal compulsion is upon him. Whether the 
owner does what would lessen his delight in his 
trees in order to make greater his neighbour’s 
delight in his bungalow is a matter wholly for 
his discretion. If he is full of the milk of human 
kindness, he will lop; if not, he will still have the 
trees raising their stately growth. And the 
owner of the bungalow can do nothing about it. 
The roving propensity of the trees has not 
resulted in overhanging branches or intruding 
roots; and to grow trees on one’s land is a 
reasonable way of using the land. The law 
approves of it; the Forestry Commissioners 
encourage it; the recent report of the Commit- 
tee on Hedgerow and Farm Timber has much to 
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IMP DURING A 


buried by the express 0, wal 
mand of the Iron Duke, who! 


laid to rest in the pedo 
Strathsfieldsaye. : 


in finding a successor to Win a 
ston. We in Richmond took it 
for granted that he would be 
Fantasy, whom we claim 

‘our’ horse, tales of his sagacity 
being common talk hereabouts 
But Fantasy is a little averse te 
Royal salutes, I believe, and the } 
preliminary choice fell on an 
other Yorkshire: horse, Imp, 
whom Mrs. Archer-Houblon is 


as + 
Ey | 


efi 


public appearance on June 13, 
He, like Winston, is a chestnut, 


height, graced in  additio 

by white socks. He joined 
Metropolitan Mounted Police im} 
April, 1955, so has had just 
over two years in which to prove” 
himself. He is spoken of as” 
‘“‘well-mannered and very 
gentle.’ I have even heard) 
him called ‘“‘a dainty horse” 
epithets for a Queen’s mo a 
that have quite suitably a 
courtly ring. Like all 
horses who joined the Mount 
Police in his year, he wa 
given a name beginning with 
I had been romantically sup 
posing that Imp was short 
for Imperator, which accords well with i 
bygone Imperial Caesar whose De Bello Galli 
was the bane of our schoolroom days, with 

apparently endless campaigns that aly 
ended with his going into winter quarters. Imp 
is usually ridden by an officer from Rochester- | 
row Police Station, who may be a better horse- 
man than Imperial Caesar, but I am a little. 
sorry that Rochester-row is not in Richmond: 
and our Fantasy is out of the picture. Imp, 
however unromantic in name, is a fine, up-' 
standing horse, with a remarkably bright and/| 
intelligent eye. He does not seem to resent the 
skirt which Mrs. Archer-Houblon wears #0. 
accustom him to ceremonial duties. There is) 
that air of perfect understanding between horse 
and rider which is the lifelong envy of a non- | 
horsewoman like myself. 


W. J. WESTON 


say 1n praise of isolated or of small groups of a 
“The grandeur of elm,’ says the re 

@tle detail and variety of oak, beech, 
horse-chestnut dotted over many parts of 
countryside, their colour varying with 
changing seasons, and the wych elm, sycam 
and ash which soften the bleaker distric’ 
further north, are virtually indispensable - 
ments in the beauty of our land. The pri } 
uneven pattern of trees and woods has endowed - 
much of our landscape with a charm peculi 
its own.” 

That the trees deprive the bungalow 
warmth and light is, in fact, one of the ills” 
life that—apart from an act of grace on 
part of the owner of the trees—the owner of 
bungalow is obliged to bear. The law fiom 
him no remedy. Nor would it matter that the 
bungalow had been built long before the 
were planted, that its windows having enjoyé 
uninterrupted light for over twenty years 
“ancient lights.”” The silent rising and spr 
ing of the trees would imperceptibly deprive 
windows of a little light; and in the end 
deprivation might be quite serious. The owmel 
of the ancient lights has his legal remedy whe 
it is a building that causes the deprivation; he 
has none when it is a tree. 
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‘ARS DESCRIBED 


| THE AUSTIN A95 


ie HE latest A95 Austin combines to a sur- 

prismg extent the advantages of a 

| medium-sized car with the qualities usu- 

ly found in larger, luxury cars. It has the 

_|verall dimensions of a medium-sized car, which 

: jiakes parking and manceuvring in confined 

paces easier, and the comfortable roominess 

) jad performance associated with a larger car. 

atroduction as an optional extra of the Borg- 

| |Varner automatic transmission system is com- 

 |letely in character with the specification and 

verall performance. Not only has the increased 

rheelbase given greater leg and knee room inside 

, |he car, but it has contributed towards the 
‘|mprovement in the car’s appearance. 

The six-cylinder 2.6-litre engine of the A95 
ses a single carburettor, but the higher com- 
_|ression ratio of 8.25 to 1 helps to provide the 
‘jacreased power output of 92 brake-horse-power 
t 4,500 r.p.m. In general the engine com- 
ionents are accessible, the oil filler being easily 
jeached on top of the valve cover; but the dip- 
tick is tucked away between the battery, 
namo and distributor and is needlessly short. 
_\. few inches extra would have given it a satis- 
actory length. A full-flow oil filter is incor- 
jorated in the lubrication system, which will 
\\elp to maintain perfect lubrication at the high 
peeds of which the car is capable. The pres- 
jurised cooling system is _ thermostatically 
_Jontrolled, and this promotes rapid warming up. 
The car is of integral construction and 
jmploys independent front suspension, by 
heans of wishbones and coil springs; the rear 
_juspension is by semi-elliptic springs assisted 
)y an anti-roll bar. The suspension at both 
‘jront and rear is controlled by hydraulic 
lampers. On a car as fast as the A95, especially 
vhen fitted with an automatic transmission 
jystem which eliminates the use of engine 
waking, it is particularly important that the 
jrakes should be fully up to their task. The 
lrums fitted to the A95 almost fill the road 
vheels, and give a friction lining area of no less 
han 188 sq. ins. The actual operation of the 
_|hirling brakes is, of course, hydraulic. The 
Borg-Warner transmission system consists of 
\ hydraulic torque converter and a three-speed 
‘picyclic gearbox, which selects the appropriate 
‘atio in obedience to variations in throttle 
ypening and car speed. There is no clutch pedal, 
ind the drivers’ task is limited to operating the 
jccelerator and brake pedals. With the trans- 
mission in top gear, which has a ratio of 3.91 
jo 1, the theoretically safe cruising speed is 
\ipproximately 85 m.p.h. If full throttle is used 
jor starting from rest, the upward automatic 
thanges of gear will be made at about 35 and 
58 m.p.h., into second and top gear, respectively. 
‘A lever beneath the steering wheel allows 
_ thoice of Drive, Low, Reverse or Neutral. As a 
_jsafety measure, the engine can be started only 
with the lever set in either Neutral or Park. 


THE AUSTIN A95 


] 
' 
; Makers: Austin Motor Co., Longbridge, Birmingham 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,216 7s.| Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £406 7s.) (front) 

Cubic capacity 2,639 c.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 10 ins. 

|Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 3 ins. 
79.4 x 89 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 34 ins. 

Cylinders Six | Overall length 15 ft. 1 in. 

Valves Overhead | Overall width 5 ft. 33 ins, 
\B.H.P. 92 at 4,500 r.p.m. | Overall height 5 ft. 14 ins. 
|Carb. Zenith | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
\[gnition Lucas coil | Turning circle 38 ft. 
{Oil filter Full-flow | Weight 27 ewt. 

Ist gear 19.4/9.03 to 1} Fuel cap. 16 galls. 

2nd gear 12.1/5.63 to 1 | Oil cap. 12 pints 

Top gear 3.91 to 1 | Water cap. 25 pints 

Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 6.40 x 15 

Brakes Girling hydraulic 

PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Max. speed 91 m.p.h. 

30-50 7.6 secs. | Petrol consumption 

40-60 10 secs.]| 22 m.p.g. at average 

0-60 (all gears) 19.1 secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (93 per cent. efficiency) 
Theoretical cruising speed 85 m.p.h. 
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Thanks to the extended wheelbase there 
is ample leg room in the rear seat, even with the 
driving seat set to give full comfort to a driver 
over 6 feet tall. Headroom and footroom are 
equally generous, and the seating makes it 
possible for three to be carried abreast in both 
front and rear. Owing to the mounting of the 
spare wheel horizontally in a separate wind- 
down compartment, the luggage boot has a flat 
and unobstructed floor. The tools are carried 
neatly on a shelf above the fuel tank at the 
forward end of the luggage boot, through which 
they can be reached. The four doors occupy 
a large proportion of the body, and as a result 
entry and exit are made easier. The roominess 
of the interior, on which I have remarked, is 
enhanced by its airiness. This is to some extent 
due to the enlarged rear window, which also 
gives good rearward vision, thanks to the 
sensibly-sized mirror. The seating is very 
comfortable, although for drivers of over 
average height more padding in the squab, to 
support the small of the back, would be more 
pleasant. 

The ornate instruments previously used 
have been exchanged for round ones, using 
white figures on black faces—the most legible 
type. Minor controls, while rather spread out 
on the fascia, cannot cause confusion, as they 
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down at around 80 m.p.h., with the use of much 
less than full throttle. For those motorists who 
are content to cruise at around 60 m.p.h. some 
slight mental effort will initially be required to 
prevent the speed from rising higher than is 
wanted. This is, however, a good point, as it 
means that at normal speeds the engine is run- 
ning well within itself and, therefore, the fuel 
consumption will be reasonable. The overall 
fuel consumption for the entire period of my 
test, including obtaining the performance 
figures, worked out at 22 m.p.g., and I should 
think it likely that many owners would obtain 
around 25 m.p.g. regularly. The suspension of 
the A95 seemed harder than is now fashionable, 
but this had the advantage of giving a firm 
ride, and the car could be cornered at high 
speeds without rolling disturbingly. The seat- 
ing is good and gives enough lateral support to 
prevent passengers from being jolted about, thus 
making a long journey at high speeds untiring. 

During my test the brakes behaved very 


well. Only slight pressure was required for 


normal slowing down, and the angle of the 
pedal was such that maximum braking effect 
could be obtained without my having to alter 
my normal foot action. I found that even after 
repeated applications of the brakes from maxi- 
mum speed there was no sign of fading, but 


THE AUSTIN A95, A ROOMY CAR WITH HIGH AND EFFORTLESS PERFORMANCE 


are easily distinguishable. The ashtray fitted 
in the front earns full marks, but not the two 
fitted on the back of the squabs; they are 
placed in such a position as to inconvenience 
passengers’ knees, and seem to me fragile. 

As I took the car over for my test in 
London’s West End I was able to appreciate 
immediately the effortless manner in which the 
automatic transmission allowed it to be driven. 
The lack of a clutch pedal allows one to use the 
right foot for the accelerator alone, while the 
left foot can be used for the widened brake 
pedal. Alternatively the right foot can be 
used for both controls, and the left foot em- 
ployed only for the dipping switch. Although 
the engine is not among the most silent I have 
driven at low speeds, the noise level appears 
to rise very little with an increase of speed. 
This is specially restful, as it allows the driver 
to take full advantage of the acceleration 
obtained by using the kick-down when passing 
other cars. The driving position is such that 
the car’s width can be seen at all times, and 
this makes driving at close quarters in town 
traffic easy. On starting from cold I experienced 
slight difficulty in persuading the engine to run 
both slowly and smoothly enough to allow the 
car to be manceuvred gently. I found it better 
to let the engine warm up for a few minutes so 
as to allow the choke control to be pushed in 
almost to normal. 

On the open road the car has a naturally 
long gait, which allows very high cruising 
speeds to be used without conscious effort by 
the driver: on many occasions when I was 
making no real effort to hurry the car settled 


I got the impression that the braking could be 
improved if a greater proportion of it were 
applied to the front wheels. Starting, either 
from extreme cold or with a hot engine, was 
instantaneous during my test. A minor irrita- 
tion was experienced with the trafficator con- 
trol—mounted on the steering column beneath 
the steering wheel—which fouled my right knee 
when indicating a right-hand turn. A slightly 
longer arm, curved to come closer to the steer- 
ing wheel, would eradicate this, while at the 
same time making it possible to operate the 
control without one’s taking one’s hand away 
from the steering wheel. 

A hidden benefit of automatic transmission 
was noticed when I was exploring a very 
muddy by-lane of great steepness; no difficulty 
was experienced in restarting without wheel- 
spin. On a car with the normal clutch some 
skill would have been required to equal this 
performance. The manufacturers have wisely 
fitted a large fuel tank, of 16 gallons, thus 
giving the car a good range between fuel stops. 
This is specially important for touring abroad. 

My lasting impression of the A95 is, as I 
said at the beginning of this article, that the 
makers have successfully combined many of 
the qualities normally found in large and small 
cars. The comfort and effortless performance 
are those of a large car, but at no time does one 
feel that the car is so large as to become awk- 
ward, even in the tightest of corners. The car’s 
relationship to both the previous A90 and the 
existing A105—the latter of higher performance 
—suggests that long-term reliability can almost 
be taken for granted 
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EAGLES OVER THE BOSPHORUS 


By IAN NISBET and 


N the middle of the 16th century Constanti- 
I nople lay behind the Iron Curtain of a 
triumphant and aggressive Ottoman Empire. 
Few indeed were the westerners allowed there, 
and it is fortunate for ornithological history 
that Paul Belon, the first of the great modern 
ornithologists, was among them. In 1555 he 
published in Paris his famous treatise L’ Histoire 
de la Nature des Oiseaux, and under the heading 
of black kite he recalled his experiences as 
follows: “At the end of the month of April we 
were on the coast of the Black Sea, in Thrace, 
on the highest hill at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
where a fowler had put out his net for the 
sparrow-hawks which were coming along the 
coast. Then we saw that the kites came in such 
great companies that we marvelled. And we 
cannot imagine where such a great number can 
find room to live; for if they had continued for 
a fortnight in the same strength as they passed 
on that day, they would surely have been in 
greater number than all the men living on the 
earth. They are seen to pass in this way as thick 
as ants, and so to continue for many days.” 

Thus Belon became the first to describe the 
great migration of raptors over the Bosphorus, 
and it is a measure of his originality that more 
than three centuries were to pass before anyone 
else took up the study. Even to-day—uin this era 
of migration studies and bird observatories— 
the hawk migration over the Bosphorus remains 
one of the largest, most interesting and least 
known phenomena of its kind in Europe. 

Great Britain has few of the larger birds of 
prey, but in other parts of Europe most of the 
native species still remain, and most of these are 
migratory. At Falsterbo, in south Sweden, there 
is a famous observatory where thousands of buz- 
zards can be seen concentrating to cross the Bal- 
tic at its narrowest point. Similarly, in Denmark, 
Germany, Spain and Switzerland one can see 
large movements, but the most varied, if not the 
greatest in volume, is the one through Turkey. 

The explanation is simple. West and north- 
west of the Black Sea lie the great plains, moun- 
tains and forests of eastern Europe, thinly 
populated and with an extreme climate. In 
summer, abounding in food, they are the nest- 
ing-places of countless raptors and storks; in 
winter, with their prey all fled, or hibernating 
under great drifts of snow, the hawks have no 
choice but to leave. Their route on their way to 
Africa is determined by their intense fear of the 
sea, for—contrary to all legend—even the 
diminutive goldcrest is better equipped to cross 
a wide sea than any eagle. The reason is that an 
eagle, though able to ride the mountain air with 
ease, depends largely for its mastery of flight on 
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rising air currents which are produced only by 
a land-mass; once over the sea it must flap, and 
in flapping flight it quickly exhausts itself. The 
European eagles must therefore seek out an 
overland route to Africa, and the Thracian 
isthmus, cut only by the narrow strait of the 
Bosphorus, provides a corridor of escape 
between two seas. 

Last September we visited Istanbul to see 
what we could of this migration, and to watch 
and study some of the interesting birds which 
are rare or unknown in western Europe. Our 
first introduction to the hawks was sudden and 
dramatic. We had started as tourists: the 
weather was mostly bad, and the city of Con- 
stantine, with its marvellous architecture— 
churches, mosques, palaces, aqueducts, walls 
and bazaars—seemed to have much more to 
offer than the windy, rainy skies above it. Then, 
on our second afternoon, relaxing for a moment 
in the Seraglio Gardens beneath the shadow of 
St. Sophia, we chanced, to look up. A golden 
eagle was passing in front of the sun; 40 kites 
were disappearing over the trees; a large flock 
of storks was rising in a spiral over the Golden 
Horn. There was a noise as of swarming insects, 


“Twice we were halted on the very steps of the 
Blue Mosque by the day’s first great spiral of honey-buzzards ” 


and we turned to see a glittering party of bee: } 


eaters streaming by. It was followed by a golden }) 


oriole, an osprey and several hobbies. Next} 
morning architecture was forgotten, and we} 
took our bird-watching seriously. } 
However long we watched it, we never 
ceased to be impressed by the hawk migration; : 
we always experienced the same mixture of | 
excitement and incredulity as flock after flock | 
of the great birds passed over in a seemingly 
endless stream, united in one common and over- 
riding impulse. They would rise high over the 


city or the hills on the European side of the } 


Bosphorus, take the straits—nowhere more | 
than a mile or so wide—in one long glide, only to | 
circle again over the Anatolian hills and dis-_ 
appear eastwards into Asia. On meeting a 

thermal, or up-current of heated air, they would | 
spread wide their enormous wings and tails and © 
soar up in tight circles, perhaps gaining a } 
thousand feet in two minutes, while all the other 
hawks within sight wouid converge on the spot 
and follow the pioneers upwards. An empty sky 
with, as it seemed, only a few hawks here and 


there, would be suddenly and unexpectedly | 
rensformed into a towering, twisting column | 
of birds: first ten, then twenty, then fifty, some= | 
times even a hundred or more soaring up } 


together, until the air ceased to rise and they 
set their wings and glided down to the east. 
In this way they continue their migration for 
day after day, scarcely ever flapping their wings, 
and expending so little energy in their hour-long 
glides that they rarely, if ever, even stop to eat. 

The numbers we saw could hardly be called 
very large, for we rarely saw more than 4 
thousand soaring birds in a day, and only 4 
little over ten thousand in the whole of our 
three-week stay. Although we could see only 4 


fraction of the total number passing through | 
the area, these figures bear no comparison with © 


those described by Belon, or with the enormous 


flocks of black kites and serpent eagles seen by © 


Count Amedée Alléon in the 1860s. It seems 
that cultivation, deforestation and, perhaps, 
sanitation have had the same disastrous effect 
on the hawk populations of eastern Europe as 
they did in the west in earlier centuries. But 


there was ample compensation for us in the ~ 


variety of species we saw—no fewer than thirty- 
five, all but four of those that breed in Europe. 

Naturally, this profusion caused some diffi- 
culties in identification, especially as neither of 
us had seen more than a few of these easterm 
birds before. Quickly, however, we learned that 
not one species of hawk or other soaring bird 
soars, glides and forms a flock like another. 
Black storks, for instance, form tight oval 


inches, and can be identified long before the 
ng legs and bill show up. Sparrow-hawks move 
_ cones, spinning rapidly as they go. Vultures, 
just and unmistakable, soar as if the air were 
\raining to keep them up: one afternoon we 
|}w over a hundred griffons rise from the hazy 
|r over Thrace, to join the honey-buzzards and 
jigles thronging east. We saw serpent eagles, 
hite and elegant as brides; booted eagles, deli- 
ite and gentle; even a few vast, elephantine 
twny eagles, one of Europe’s rarest birds. Our 
reatest problem was to distinguish between the 
josely similar spotted and lesser spotted eagles 
|-which were, apart from the ubiquitous honey 
_jazzards, the commonest birds—but we event- 
jally learned to do this by the way they glided, 
{ 1e one heavily on drooping primaries, the other 
jlore gracefully, with longer wings angled well 
jack. Only the falcons were poorly represented 
| t the Bosphorus: a few days which we spent at 
jve Dardanelles suggested that they preferred 
jeander’s route to that of Io. But every day 
|e saw hobbies, rising with a shrill chatter from 
jie wooded valleys to mob laggard honey- 
juzzards or kites, or hawking for insects low 
‘| ver the hills. Every morning, too, a saker 
jished past, so regular that we began to suspect 
_jiat he was doing round trips of the Black Sea! 
Being so dependent on rising air-currents, 
ie birds were greatly affected by the weather. 
| they met a strong cross-wind they would 
rift a further distance sideways in soaring than 
_jney could make up in gliding down again, and 
veral times we saw the whole migration stream 
lown off to one side. On one day of particu- 
\sly strong northerly wind many of the birds 
ere blown right out over the Sea of Marmara, 
‘ad on pursuing them in a pleasure steamer we 
Jame on a flock of spotted eagles in serious 
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difficulties, flying round in small circles and 
regarding with obvious apprehension the waves 
only a few feet below them—a reminder of their 
need for an overland migration route. 

We ourselves suffered greatly from unpre- 
dictable variations in the weather. On some 
mornings we started watching in weather so 
chilly that even the addition of two pullovers was 
scarcely enough: by nine o’clock we were sun- 
bathing shirtless, but by ten the wind would 
again be strong and icy, with rain squalls beat- 
ing in from the Black Sea. In these circum- 
stances the birds would sometimes battle 
through to the sunnier skies of the Anatolian 
plateau, but they sometimes waited until the 
afternoon brought greater calm. Twice, indeed, 
returning after a fruitless morning to the city 
to continue our interrupted sight-seeing, we were 
halted on the very steps of the Blue Mosque by the 
sight of the day’s first great spiral of honey- 
buzzards, rising over the tower of the university. 
We did get inside in the end, on our last day, by 
making a rule not to look upwards until we 
were under the dome. Even so, when we came 
out again into the sunlight, we were startled 
by a saker dashing between the minarets. 

We never, in fact, needed to stray far from 
Istanbul for our birds. For our systematic work 
we chose two hills overlooking the city on the 
Asiatic shore—one pleasantly wooded, the other 
more arid except for a most convenient café on 
the summit. Here one of us watched every day, 
and many a Turk’s phlegmatic contemplation of 
the view was shattered by a strange figure who 
sprang up from the table, to stare at the heavens 
through a telescope. In order to gauge the 
width and volume of the hawk passage, we also 
sailed daily up and down the straits. We saw 
many other birds on these trips: one morning 
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six pelicans migrating high down the straits, 
another day a flock of snowy white egrets, 
circling in obvious confusion at finding such a 
steep and wooded shore. Always there were 
shearwaters, ceaselessly flying up and down in 
great twisting ropes; now white, now grey, now 
brown. In legend they are the ghosts of ten 
thousand Ottoman galley slaves, plying for ever 
over the scene of their earthly misery, the un- 
fathomable gulf which separates two continents. 

Often, too, we would land from the boats 
at some attractive village perched on the steep 
shore of the straits and climb the nearest hill to 
watch the hawks at closer quarters. Such places, 
with woods and beautiful gardens, with here 
and there a cypress-guarded cemetery or a 
sultan’s favourite palace, were beloved of the 
smaller migrants—hoopoes and orioles, warblers, 
flycatchers and shrikes, in variety and abund- 
ance. The red-breasted flycatcher became a par- 
ticular favourite—a little feathered table-tennis 
ball with an impertinent tail, wickedly swearing 
at us from the tombstones. One day we counted 
over two hundred on our morning’s rounds. A 
few birds we saw were real rarities: Riippell’s 
warbler, isabelline wheatear and masked shrike 
are birds that few have seen in Europe, and a 
greenish warbler that we saw early in our stay 
is the first recorded in Turkey. 

Almost the last flock of raptors which we 
saw contained a bird which we could not identify 
at the time—a vulture, almost as large as a 
griffon and with very distinctive black and 
white plumage. We took careful notes of its 
appearance, but we could find nothing like it 
in our reference books, and it was not until we 
returned to England that we were able to name 
it—a white-backed vulture, an Indian and 
African species never before recorded in Europe. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


FEW days ago, while staying in Wales, 
A I paid what was meant to be a polite visit 
| to a neighbour, and found no one at 
ome. To knock and ring at the door of an 
mpty house is always a trifle ghostly and de la 
‘lare-ish, so I soon gave it up and sat down 
istead on a grassy bank above the orchard, well 
ontent to have nothing to do but listen to the 
jirds on a May morning. Once on a time the 
‘ouse had belonged to the “chief of our aunts,” 
nd it happens that one of my earliest memories 
3 of eating strawberries and cream in that green 
hade. Not all the same trees are there, but the 
owering oak still presides, stouter in girth than 
_\rhen I first knew it. The little orchard, on a 
vestward sloping bank, adjoins a dingle—as it 
s called in this part of the country—through 
\yhich runs a stream on its way to the Severn. 
ingle, orchard and bush-hidden water were all 
\live with birds on that radiant day, the very 
ieak of the singing and nesting season. 

For a time it seemed that the whole orchard 
vas dominated by two chaffinches, their ringing 
_jhallenge so often repeated that nothing else 
\vas audible. Nothing at first, but soon that 

ovely undertone of early summer, the garden- 
varbler’s song, began, sweetly persistent, com- 
ng surely from the heart of contentment. As 
isual the singer was invisible, but while I 
istened a pair of blue tits appeared in turn at 
he mouth of a hole in a dead tree, their beaks 
tuffed with insects for the family, and a robin 
NWAAAAAAMAMAMAMAMMA2" 


SUMMER IS ALMOST COME 


UMMER is almost come. The may trees 
hold 
Clusters of white against the sky-line, pale 
Lilacs beside theiy deeper sisters trail 
Tassels of shaded mauve, laburnum’s gold 


Dangles above the greenness of the grass. 
Fed by the spring’s unscorching sun, its vain, 
Rosebuds ave tapping window-sills again. 
Over the roof two swallows swoop and pass. 


On the warm air is heard again the hum 

Of bees, and though the sap is rising still, 

This deepening glow on meadow and on hill 

Tells the whole earth summer 1s almost come. 
B. R. Gipss. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


on a near-by apple-bough added his stave to the 
chorus. 
x KX * 

HE difference, I decided, between the bird 

song that morning and the voices of a 
southern English county was the missing 
cuckoo (now a rare visitor, but heard next day 
in the hills) and the thrilling presence of the 
curlew’s long-drawn, bubbling note. Half an 
hour later, on the way back at broad noon, I 
neatly bumped into a barn owl blundering 
among the beech trees. While protesting black- 
birds fussed around, the huge fellow settled him- 
self on a branch and turned his head in my 
direction, giving me, as they say, “a very old- 
fashioned look”’ before he flapped away. 

One great asset remains with England—the 
nightingale, which has never sung better in the 
south than it has done this year. For some of 
us there have been operatic evenings when we 
listened to the rapturous Mediterranean voice, 
while first a comet blazed in the heavens and 
next, a little later, the enormous copper shadow 
of our own earth crept across the moon’s bright 
face. Here was something to knock Covent 
Garden, scenic effects and all! As for the Welsh, 
they have their own singing as consolation. 

* * * 

ECAUSE of Elgar’s centenary, The Dream 
of Gerontius was chosen for the county 
music festival I had the good fortune to hear. 
Fourteen choirs, from the Dovey’s haunted 
shores to the land of the Shropshire Lad, sang 
together under a great conductor and with a 
renowned orchestra. Here was richness indeed! 
Only now and then I wondered how far Cardinal 
Newman’s text suited the convictions of singers 
and audience. How can man, pilgrim through 
this mysterious world, his skies hung with sun, 
moon, stars and blazing comets, be so categorical 
about Purgatory, ‘‘ penal waters”’ and the inter- 

vention of Martyrs and Confessors? 

No doubt the drama of Newman’s words 
and its preoccupation with the spiritual life 
appealed to one side of the Celtic temperament, 
but there were moments even in that great 
surge of singing when I turned inwardly to the 
words of Dafydd ap Gwilym as he listened 600 
years ago to the song of a thrush in his Cardigan- 
shire valley: 


Bodlon wyf vv ganiadaeth, 
Bedwlyn o’y coed mwyn a’t maeth. 


The psalmody contents me; 
It was bred of a birch-grove in the sweet woods. 
* *K * 

O be taken next day to sail on a lake among 

the hills—so high that the ash trees were 
still winter-naked and the hawthorn not yet in 
bud—was to find again the natural magic of soft 
skies and clear brown water while the wind 
carried our little craft from shore to shore. And 
if anything were needed to make the magic more 
potent, it was this true tale I heard out of Car- 
diganshire concerning the Healing Cup of 
Nant Eos. 

This wonderful, most ancient cup, believed 
for centuries by some to be made of the True 
Cross, brought from the Holy Land by the 
Crusader son of a Duke of Arabia, and by others 
to be the Holy Grail itself, carried to Glaston- 
bury by Joseph of Arimathea, now lies in the 
vaults of a Welsh bank. That might be a sad 
conclusion, but with a thrill I learnt from the 
family lawyer concerned that the healing powers 
of the Cup are still sought by those in need. 
Every now and then it is brought from its place 
of safety to the lawyer’s office where, among 
black tin boxes and pink tape, a careful rite is 
performed by the man of law. Water is poured 
into the Cup—olive wood, blackened and 
chipped with age and use and riveted with iron 
—and if the sufferer is not present to drink of it, 
the water is afterwards meticulously bottled and 
conveyed whither it is needed. 

Does not this Celtic tale bring an echo of 
far-off, timeless things, taking us back to the 
misty origins of Christianity in our island, to 
the days when the brown, bright nightingale 
(for Nant Eos means the nightingale’s brook) 
still sang in Welsh valleys? 
MAAAAAAAAAAMAMM1 


IN A HIGHLAND GLEN 


CHARM against dark witchcraft’s power for 
ill, 

They planted vowans by the garden gate. 
Twisted and gnarled, the trees stand sturdy still, 
Where, in a nettle-thicket on the hill 

The cottage-vuins crumble, desolate. 

W. K. HoLMEs. 
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RACING NOTES 


ACCENT 


HEN, early in the flat-racing season, 
\) \/ that promising young jockey, E. Hide, 
established a clear lead over D. Smith, 
the reigning champion, and A. Breasley, last 
year’s runner-up for the championship, the 
consensus of opinion was that it was too good 
to last. But the fact is that, at the time of 
writing, Hide is still in the lead and shows no 
signs of relinquishing it. Nor can there be any 
suggestion that his exalted position at the head 
of the list of winning jockeys is owing to any 
falling off in the skill of his principal rivals, for 
both Smith and Breasley are riding with their 
customary skill and confidence, and L. Piggott 
and W. H. Carr are also in great 
form. It may be, of course, that 
there will be a different story to 
tell by the end of the season. For 
example, the powerful stables con- 
trolled by G. Brooke, N. Murless 
and Capt. C. Boyd-Rochfort, with 
whom Smith, Piggott and Carr are 
associated respectively, are known 
to have formidable untapped re- 
sources that will provide the 
jockeys concerned with a goodly 
quota of winners. But Capt. C. 
Elsey, who last year trained 
nearly twice as many winners as 
any one of these trainers, retains 
Hide as light-weight jockey; so 
he is unlikely to lose much 
leeway when it comes to riding 
for his own stable. Moreover, 
Hide’s riding weight of 7 st. 6 lb. 
gives him a slight advantage in 
the choice of mounts over Smith, 
who rides at 7 st. 10 lb., and a 
definite one over Breasley, Piggott 
and Carr, who go to scale at 8 st., 
8 st. 6 lb. and 8 st. 4 lb. respec- 
tively. 

It might seem that with Hide 
making the running, and pressed 
closely by D. Smith and several 
other experienced jockeys, there 
is no room at the top for other 
aspirants. In all probability they 
will have to wait their turn for 
another year or two. But there is 
no doubt that one of the features 
of this season’s racing to date has 
been the way in which apprentice 
riders have been holding their 
own with senior jockeys. Indeed, 
having just made what I hope is 
a reasonably accurate study of 
Raceform, J find that out of some 
440 races in which apprentices 
could have ridden against fully- 
fledged jockeys—in a considerable 
number of these no apprentice 
had a mount—the “boys” have 
won 107, or nearly 25 per cent. Already they 
have tucked under their belts such important 
and valuable prizes as the Lincolnshire Handicap 


(E. Hide), the Great Metropolitan Handicap 
(J. Lynch), the Chester Cup (J. Gifford), the 
Great Jubilee Handicap (G. Starkey), the 


Victoria Cup (E. Hide) and the Tote Investors 
Cup at Haydock Park (N. Pearson). All these 
victories were marked by good horsemanship, 
allied to ability to interpret orders intelligently. 

This last and important part of a young 
rider’s function is admirably demonstrated 
by G. Starkey, whom several astute critics 
have marked down as likely to constitute 
a threat to all and sundry in his profession 
before long. For example, before the Rosebery 
Handicap, run over 1} miles at Kempton Park 
on April 20, Mr. P. Bull, who has very definite 
ideas about the riding of his horses, instructed 
Starkey to bring the filly Orinthia wide at the 
turn into the straight and to make his run 
under the stands’ rails in order to take advan- 
tage of the drier ground. Young Starkey 
obeyed his instructions to the letter and was 
beaten by a head, with the result that both he 
and the owner came in for a certain amount of 
criticism—criticism that was all the more 
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ON YOUTH 


pronounced owing to the fact that Orinthia was 
favourite. Mr. Bull, however, did not subscribe 
to the criticism, either of his jockey or of the 
tactics employed, and his first and immediate 
reaction was to engage Starkey to ride Orinthia 
in the Great Jubilee Handicap to be run over 
the same course and distance on May l11. 
Moreover, having ascertained that conditions 
underfoot were likely to be much the same as 
on the previous occasion, he saw no reason to 
alter his instructions. The result was voted an 
enormous success, for Orinthia won comfort- 
ably, Mr. Bull’s account at Tattersalls was 
credited with £2,898 5s. and Starkey achieved 


WZ) 


E. HIDE, OUTSTANDING AMONG THE YOUNG JOCKEYS 
WHOSE SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN SUCH A FEATURE OF THIS 
SEASON’S RACING 


the most resounding success of his career to 
date. 

Another intelligent exhibition of jockey- 
ship by a young rider was given by J. Lynch in 
the Great Metropolitan Handicap run over 
24 miles at the Epsom Spring meeting. In this 
race the horses go “‘over the hills and far away”’ 
before rejoining the Derby course about a mile 
from the winning post, and it is generally con- 
sidered that it is a test that calls for a strong 
and experienced jockey, whereas Lynch is very 
young and he goes to scale at precisely 6 st. 
His instructions before he went out to ride 
Mr. J. L. C. Pearce’s Gay Ballad were concise: 
he was to set off in front and remain there until 
the end of the race. But in order to carry out 
these orders successfully he would have to 
decide what pace to set and when to give his 
mount an occasional breather. He executed his 
orders brilliantly, waiting in front, yet keeping 
enough in reserve to be able to dash his mount 
down the hill and round Tattenham Corner 
many lengths in front, after which the other 
runners had no hope of catching them. 

So far the accent has been on youth. But 
as I mentioned earlier there has been no falling 
off in the ability of our senior jockeys, one of 
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By DARE WIGAN 


whom is definitely one of the finds of # 
season. A. J. Russell has been known to ne 
thern racegoers for some years as a capab 
rider, but to those who take their pleasure 
the south his is a name that has cropped 
only occasionally as having ridden a winner 
the “away’’ meeting. That is until April 
when he rode Mr. T. H. Farr’s grey col 
Quorum to a smooth victory in the Free} 
Handicap at Newmarket and many good judg 
were impressed by his quiet, undemonstra 
style. Then, in the 2,000 Guineas he rod 
superb race to get Quorum to within hal 
length of Crepello, the winner, timing | 
challenge accurately and driving 
his mount up the hill 

great strength, yet keeping 
perfectly balanced. No o 
jockey could have won on Quor 
that day, and few, I beli 
would have gone so close ¢ 
winning. Nor was there any fluk 
about “the performance, for! B 
*Hamilton Park on May 11 Russe 
rode the winners of the last four) 
races, and in two of them, accor¢ 
ing to reliable eye-witnesses 
was his astute jockeyship t 
tipped the scales. | 

I am told that the reason 
the going varied as between one 
side of the course and the ot 
at Kempton on the two da 
when G. Starkey rode Orinthi 
there was that the course had bee 
watered, and the fact that 
Bull should have considered 
necessary, and on the balan 
found it profitable, to instru 
Starkey as he did raises 
question of whether or not ra 
courses should be watered. Some} 
say yes, and some say no. 
instance, on the one hand bricl 
hard going results in poor fiel« 
and the risk of horses’ break 
down; on the other, artifi 
watering means that the so 
ground specialists enjoy an adv: 
tage that would not norm 
come their way until October 
November and in consequence 
form-book is apt to be tu 
inside out. 

My own view is i 
there should be a compromus 
and that if a course becomes 
dry that the grass on it is like 
to suffer, or so slippery tha 
becomes a danger to horse a 
rider, water should be applied 
it, but not two or three di 
before the beginning of a meetin 
In this connection I have read somewh 
that the Duke of Norfolk, who, with ~ 
late Sir John Crocker Bulteel, was responsik 
for the old course at Ascot, holds 
view that where watering is necessary 
should be stopped at least four days bef 
racing. That seems eminently sensible, 
so far as Ascot has been concerned, 
ends have justified the means, for the go 
there is invariably perfect and any advante 
conferred by the draw arises from differ 
reasons. : 

So much for riders and courses. As i 
the horses, the Derby is due to be run ne 
Wednesday, and nothing has happened sil 
the 2,000 Guineas to shake my belief thé 
Crepello will be the winner, though there 
necessarily a short time-lag between the writ 
of these notes and their appearance in Pp: 
and it may be that misfortune will over 
him meanwhile. 

For the Oaks, in spite of the obvi 
threat offered by Rose Royale II, I sug 
that the Queen’s filly, Mulberry Harbo 
has a thoroughly good chance, for she 
bred to stay, has been lightly raced and % 
probably improving fast. i 


MODERN HOUSE 
DESIGN 


i} 

| 

| TR,—One can understand the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the large 
| ses which you illustrate so beauti- 
lly, and it seems inevitable that most 
these, if they survive at all, must 
use institutions or public services 
it need their successors, the small 
mes, be so infernally ugly? One 
nnot help comparing them in your 
vertisements. 

I am not one of those people who 
sh to see modern buildings imitating 
e old: each period should have its 
m architecture growing out of the 
eds and materials of its time. Nor 
| I consider that beauty is a matter 

size: perfect design and proportion 
jn belong to the smallest building. 
jit whether the modern builder in 
jagland is using concrete or the 
jsurd stuck-on timbering, the results 
fe almost universally poor—even 
jen, as the agents proudly tell us, 
ey are “architect designed.’’ What 
wretched sense of form is apparent 
them! What feeble control of their 
jaterials! 
| Are all good architects now 
jaployed in public works? (One can 
e that some excellent schools are 
fing built.) It seems a pity that a 
oup of young architects cannot turn 
the design of the modern small 
juse and produce a style that belongs 
| the 20th century as naturally and 
acefully as the Georgian style fitted 
fe England of 200 years ago.— 
Ive Sansom, 31, Gordon-avenue, 


| 
| 
i 


mah Valley, Hobart, Tasmania, 
ustvalia. 
LIZABETHAN PAINTINGS 


R,—I send you a photograph of one 
a series of three paintings on the 
est’ wall of the Lady Chapel at 
|. Donats Church, in Glamorgan. 
hese represent members of the 
jradling family, who possessed the 
stle (more recently the home of 
jr. Randolph Hearst) from the end of 
jie 13th century till 1738, when the 


| The photograph shows the donor 
| the pictures: he states his intention 
|‘ being buried with his ancestors 
lere; it is dated 1590 and he died in 
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1609. The oldest thus commemorated 
was Thomas Stradling, who died in 
1480. He was buried in the Dominican 
Friary at Cardiff, but at the Dissolu- 
tion his remains were brought to 
St. Donats and buried in the chancel 
in June, 1537. When the Lady Chapel 
became the Stradling burial-place 
after the middle of the century his 
bones were again moved. The 
painting illustrated shows the Sir 
Edward responsible for this. 

The third painting shows another 
Sir Edward, his father, or grandfather, 
who died in 1535, a famous soldier, 
knighted by Henry VIII, whom he is 
said to have resembled in “ being of an 
amorous nature.’’—M. W., Hereford. 


GRAFTING TREES TWO 
CENTURIES AGO 


Sr1r,—John Philips not only eulogised 
the “‘Vintage of the West Country”’ in 
his poem Cyder, but also gave practical 
instruction on orchard management. 
The lines on grafting make curious 
reading indeed: 

. from Parent Bough 

A Cyon meetly sever ; after, force 

A way into the Crabstock’s close- 

wrought Grain 

By Wedges, and within the living 

Wound 

Enclose the Fostey Twig ; nor overnice 

Refuse with thy own Hands around 

to spread 

The binding Clay... 

Grafting was the subject chosen 
for the frontispieces of the 1708 and 
1762 editions of his poem, of which 
I enclose photographs. There is an in- 
teresting contrast between the con- 
temporary and archaic handling of the 
scene and figures. Although muddily 
drawn, the 1762 picture shows grafts 
covered with clay on two trees on the 
right, while the boy “not overnice’’ 
holds a tray of clay. 

Wedge grafting, ‘‘known variously 
as stock, saw or mallet grafting,’’ was 
described by H. E. Durham in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of 1926 as having 
been practised in Herefordshire three 
centuries ago. John Evelyn’s Pomona 
(1670), Marshall’s Rural Economy 
(1796) and Worlidge’s Vinetum Brit- 
annicum (1676) all refer to it.—Mar- 
GARET JONES (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


See letter: Grafting Trees Two Centuries Ago 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PAINTING IN ST. DONATS CHURCH, GLAMORGAN, DATED 1590 


See letter: 


NEW BRIDGES OF 
LYNMOUTH 


S1r,—I have read the article by Mr. 
J. D. U. Ward in Country Lire of 
May 16 which deals with the new Lyn- 
mouth bridges. Since Mr. Ward writes, 
“One feels that an exceptional oppor- 
tunity is being missed and that Lyn- 
mouth is being shamed by officialdom 
now as sadly as she was by private 
housebuilders some 50-100 years ago,’ 


‘RONTISPIECES TO THE 1708 AND (right) 1762 EDITIONS OF JOHN PHILIPS’S POEM CYDER 


Elizabethan Paintings 


I feel, as Director of Planning for 
Devon, and responsible for advising on 
the general esthetic side of the re- 
building, that I should make certain 
observations. 

I think Mr. Ward’s article is very 
fair, and I can fully understand that 
point of view, but, as he himself admits, 
it is not the only point of view, and 
may not be esthetically correct. It 
was agreed on all hands that, after the 
flood, conditions were so changed that 
any rebuilding must be in such a 
form as to avoid reproducing any 
feature which had helped to create the 
conditions which built up the great 


surges which caused the greatest 
damage. 
This meant in particular that 


the river beds must be widened and 
that any obstruction such as bridges 
must leave a clearance between the 
base of the structure itself and the 
highest probable level of the river in 
flood, in order that tree trunks or 
boulders should be able to pass through 
without obstruction. Mr. Ward un- 
doubtedly knows and accepts this. 

That meant, therefore, that each 
bridge became a particular problem. 
The most important bridge in the Lyn- 
mouth scene is Countisbury Bridge, 
which spans the East Lyn, and this 
has been designed as a flat arch leaving 
ample clearance and faced with stone 
in such a way as to carry the feeling of 
the walls across the river, giving the 
eye a pleasant feeling of “harmony. 
This particular form was possible be- 
cause the level of the road could be 
raised in such a way as to allow the 
extra height of the arch from the 
springing and not to make the levels 
on the Lynmouth side too difficult. In 
fact this bridge is more in the nature of 
stage scenery than true engineering 
it is a hybrid. 

The next bridge I would mention 
is the new bridge over the West Lyn, 
joining Lynmouth itself to the road 
system from Countisbury and Waters- 
meet. This admittedly is the simplest 
solution possible and had to be of that 
nature because of the levels and the 
position. I think the most unhappy 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, GOVERNOR OF 
VIRGINIA FROM 1608 TO 1699 


See letter: Jamestown Anniversary 


feature is the over-emphasis of the 
vertical construction joints, which 
destroys the horizontality of the lintel. 

Hillsford Bridge, which takes a 
great deal of char-a-banc and other 
motor traffic coming from Exmoor or 
Barbrook and entering Lynmouth 
past Watersmeet, is, in my view, a per- 
fect solution. No arch could have been 
built here without adding frustration 
to traffic, and I can see nothing 
wrong with the flat bridge in this 
picture. It is simplicity itself. The 
same observations apply, in my view, 
to the new bridge at Barbrook over the 
West Lyn, since this carries the road- 
way diagonally over the stream bed, 
never a very happy solution, but 
obviously the correct solution here, 
since the road goes very easily into the 
main Barnstaple traffic route and is 
hardly noticed as you drive either 
away from Lynmouth or down to Bar- 
brook from the higher land. 

The little bridge of traditional 
character mentioned as the horse- 
bridge type and the Chislecombe 
Bridge in course of construction by the 
National Trust are both possible 
solutions because little traffic will use 
them and they can fit picturesquely 
into the scene. This brings me to the 
most controversial bridge, at Prospect 
Corner. Here, in my view, there is no 
question that the only practical solu- 
tion is the flat bridge of the Hillsford 
and Barbrook type, carried on the 
stone abutments shown in the photo- 
graph and arranged in such a way as 
to take the road at the best possible 
level up to Lynton and from Lynton 
into the traffic circulation of Lyn- 
mouth. Had an arched bridge been 
built here it would have been neces- 
sary to raise the level of the road con- 
siderably to give the proper clearance 
and this would have altered all the 
levels of the circulation centre and 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get access from the existing buildings 
or those almost completed. The actual 
levels of the roads here are most im- 
portant, since it is well known that 
Lynmouth is a large centre of holiday 
traffic of every kind and any serious 
complication added to Lynton Hill 
and Countisbury would, I think, be the 
last straw on the camel’s back. 

Another point which is also for- 
gotten is that an arched structure over 
the West Lyn at Prospect Corner 
would itself block the clear view up 
that magnificent valley which can be 
seen from the lower bridge leading to 
Lynmouth. The simpler the lines of 
this bridge can be kept the more the 
magnificent gorge will dominate; and, 
when all is said and done, it is the 
extravagant scenery round Lynmouth 
rather than Lynmouth itself which 
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creates the scene of real 
beauty. 

I think, when the 
present generation, which 
has a sentimental feeling 
for the past, has given 
way to the following gen- 
eration, and when time 
and nature have toned 
down the new feeling in 
concrete, new Lynmouth 
will fade happily back 
into the scene and in its 
estuarial and more open 
way be as loved as ever.— 
GEOFFREY CLARK, Direc- 
tor of Planning, Devon 
County Council Planning 
Department, Topsham- 
yvoad, Exeter. 


JAMESTOWN 
ANNIVERSARY 


Srr,—In view of the 
widespread interest in 
the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of James- 
town, Virginia, I thought 
the enclosed picture of 
Captain John Smith 
would have a special ap- 
peal, as it is a reproduc- 
tion of the portrait which 
appears in the corner of a 
map of New England, 
publishedin A Description 
of New England, London, 1616. I found 
it in a copy of Lincolnshive Notes and 
Queries for April, 1890.—T. G. Scott, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


BLACKBIRDS’ UNUSUAL 
NEST-SITE 


Sir,— Your readers may be interested 
in the accompanying photograph of a 
blackbirds’ nest with young on an out- 
of-service railway truck alongside a 
busy line in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. Imagine my disappoint- 
ment when a pair of the same species 
deserted their nest in the seclusion of 
my garden at home.—ArTHuR H. 
Donvps, 14, West-avenue, Billingham, 
Co. Durham. 


CLEAVED OAK IN 
BUILDING 


Srr,—In his interesting article on the 
Woolhope Hills, Herefordshire (March 
21), Mr. Miles Hadfield refers to the 
mixed materials seen in farm buildings 
in that area. To his stone, brick, 
timber and wattle and daub may be 
added in this district, just north of the 
Woolhopes, an infilling of cleaved oak, 
which is not, I believe, often seen. 
My photograph shows it in use on a 
barn at Withington.—MarGaret U. 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


FRITILLARIES IN 
BERKSHIRE 


Str,—With reference to the letter 
about fritillaries in your issue of May 2, 
I was born in the village of Radley, 
Berkshire, and 40 years ago fritillaries 
abounded in the flat water-meadows 
of Thames-side, and I suspect one 
could find them still if one knew where 
to look. In those days it was a com- 
mon sight in Oxford to see basketfuls— 
gathered in the neighbourhood—being 
hawked by gypsies in the Cornmarket. 

This year I found several plants 
not far from here, and last year my 
son saw a fieldful on Loddon-side.— 
GWEN BrooKE, Newnham, West Hook, 
Hambpshive. 


TAMING WILD BIRDS 
IN KENT 


Sir,—I have noticed that when people 
write of taming wild birds, the refer- 
ence is usually to members of the tit 
family. In my experience, blackbirds 
are the most willing subjects, and, 
although many other kinds of birds 


also come inside the morning-room 
window for their special delicacies, 
including blue, great and coal tits, it is 
only the blackbirds that will take food 
from my hand. Even the youngsters 
will.do so, and go as far as to threaten 
their elders, should they approach 
my hand at the same time. 

A hen chaffinch has been with me 
for 18 months, but, although being 
willing to feed near me, and also to 


UNUSUAL INFILLING OF CLEAVED OAK USED ON A BARN AT 


WITHINGTON, HEREFORDSHIRE 
See letter: Cleaved Oak in Buililing 


BLACKBIRDS’ NEST WITH YOUNG ON A RAILWAY TRUCK IN T 
NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE ; 


See letter: Blackbirds’ Unusual Nest-site 


answer when one calls her, she | 
never taken food from me.—H. ] 
Eaton-MattuEews (Mrs.), The Whi 
House, Cobham, Kent. 


CARTOON ON A PLATE 


S1r,—The illustration of Bruce Bairn 
father’s cartoon plate (April 4) was ¢ 
great interest to me, as I possess om 
It would be interesting to know how} 
many were made, as I thought I h 
a rare specimen. Mine is of simila 
colouring and size, but has no borde 
pattern. The centre picture is of O 
Bill among the wreckage eating san 
wiches, beneath a shattered tree 6 
which a bird is singing. The writit 
underneath is as follows: 
Here with a loaf of bread beneq 
the vow, ’ 
A muttered curse, but ne ev a whin 
and thou, 
Beside me, singing in the wilde 
ness, 
The wilderness is Paradise enow 
Bairnsfather’s signature can 
plainly seen.—E. A. BiLsBorRow, 2 
Sandy Way, Barford, Warwick. 


GROWING FERNS IN ~ 
BOTTLES - 


S1r,—I was interested by the r 
letter on growing ferns in bottles fro: 
your correspondent, Mrs. Snell, wh 
describes ferns grown in this way asa 
edging to paths in a garden of 
childhood, and who asks if ot 
readers have heard of such a practic 

In the garden of this house, whie 
was built early in the 17th centur 
many of the paths are edged with jus! 
such bottles as your correspond 
describes, with rounded ends, wh 
show clearly the ferns and other smé 
plants flourishing inside. No @ 
knows when or by whom the bottl 
were placed there, but I have nev 
heard of anyone who rememberé 
when they were not there.—Jos# 
PHINE DowNER (Mrs.), Chrome Hi 
Lambeg, Co. Antrim. 


THE MYTH OF THE ~ 
BETSY CAINS ~ 


S1r,—I was much interested in 
recent account in COUNTRY LIFE on# 
myth of the Betsy Cains. I have in @ 
possession one of the snuff-boxes” 
ferred to by Michael Bouquet. 
was presented to my great-grand fath 
Charles Dowding, on January 30, 
as stated on the lid as “‘a token 
respect,’ presumably on his retirem 
as one of the five Surveyors General® 
her Majesty’s Customs. He died” 
1849. ; 

The actual wording is: ‘‘This B 
is made from a piece of one of the tim 
bers of the vessel ‘Betsey Caines’ [1 
a vessel of upwards of 100 years © 
and well known to mariners in @ 
Coasting Trade, she was wrecke 
upon Tynemouth Rocks on the 18th 
February 1827 and was at that ti 
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employed in the Trading Service, but 
she had originally been a Royal Yacht 
in the reigns of William and Mary and 
Queen Anne; and tradition says, she 
was the identical ship which brought 
over William from Holland at the 
period of the Revolution of 1688.”— 
KeitH Dowv1ne (Capt., R.N.), Garth, 
Childe Okeford, Blandford, Dorset. 


Srr,—I have one of the snuff-boxes 
made from the wreck of the Betsy 
Cains, inherited from ancestors in 
Newcastle. Inserted in the lid is a 
paper inscribed in faded ink: “This 
Snuff-Box was made (1827) from the 
wreck of the Betsy Caines the vessel 
that brought William III to England 
in 1688.’ I happened to preside at a 
medical society dinner at Newcastle 
last year and passed the box round 
for inspection duly replenished with 
snuff. 

In your article there is a repro- 
duction of a 19th-century painting 
of the landing of William III at Torbay 
(actually,at Brixham, where there is a 


Ra 
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readers—may like to know that there 
is in the Laing Gallery, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, a Rowlandson drawing 
with the humorous title “We Three 
Loggerheads be,” depicting the then 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Lerd 
Ellenborough, the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, and the Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, Sir Alexander Thom- 
son. The date of the drawing would be 
about 1817.—R. A. RicueEs, 15, Beres- 
ford-avenue, East Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. 


NAVIGATION ON THE 
RIVER WYE 


S1r,—In an otherwise excellent article 
in your issue of April 25 Professor 
Herbert Miles has fallen into an error 
when he states that nobody took up 
Dr. John Beale’s suggestion that the 
River Wye be made navigable for 
transportation, the date being given 
rather vaguely as half a century 
after the time of Queen Elizabeth I 


BOX CONTAINING FOUR COUNTERS OF TORTOISESHELL 


INLAID WITH SILVER. 


On the left is a penny for comparison 


See letter: Tortoiseshell Counters 


statue of him on the quay). I believe 
there is also, in the National Gallery, 
a painting by Turner of the same event. 
—M. E. Snetzt, The Woodlands, 
Colindale Hospital, The Hyde, N.W.9. 


TORTOISESHELL 
COUNTERS 


Srr,—A friend of mine was given the 
little tortoiseshell box of which a 
photograph is enclosed by an antique 
dealer, who had found it in the secret 
drawer of a desk. The box is circular, 
a little smaller than a penny, shown 
for comparison in the illustration, and 
is inlaid with silver. There are four 
tortoiseshe]l counters, also circular 
and inlaid with silver, fitting neatly 
into the box, and inlaid as the ace, 
two, three and four of diamonds. 
What we have been unable to discover 
is the use or purpose of these counters, 
and we wonder whether any of your 
readers are able to help.—GEOFFREY 
V. Berry, Kilns, Greenside, Kendal, 
Westmorland. 


JACKDAWS’ AIR-LIFT 


Sir,—A pair of jackdaws decided to 
build their nest in a disused chimney 
in our flat. Our meals were disturbed 
by the rattle of twigs into the grate: 
each day I weighed them and a total 
weight of 9 lb. of twigs dropped down 
that chimney before the birds achieved 
a tenable “‘log-jam’’ and started to 
build their nest proper. The twigs 
were carried approximately fifty yards 
from across the road, which represents 
a considerable “‘lift.”” — BERTRAM 
Taytor, Red House, Heronsgate, Rich- 
mansworth, Hertfordshire. 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 


S1r,—Can any of your readers help in 
the identification of the church seen in 
the background .of the picture of 
which I enclose a photograph?— 
Davib GrBBs, Taidswood House, Iver 
Heath, Buckinghamshire. 


WE THREE LOGGERHEADS 
Str,—With reference to Mr. Brown’s 
letter in CountRY LIFE of May 16, he 
—and probably many of your legal 


A common right of Wye naviga- 
tion was recorded in the time of 
Edward I and another record states 
that a barrel of venison was conveyed 
from Bristol to Monmouth in 1296. In 
1662 a petition prayed for the removal 
of obstacles to navigation and fishing, 
but before this, in 1647, there was a 
toll on certain merchandise passing 
down the river from Redbrook. Again, 
in 1662 powers were granted to the 
Sandys family to make navigable the 
Wye and Lugg. In 1675 it .was esti- 
mated that barges could reach Here- 
ford on about 200 days in a year. 
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There exist records 
from 1692 to 1717 show- 
ing the navigation 
charges between various 
points. Navigation per- 
sisted up to the mid- 
die of ttheyel9th' ” cen= 
tury, when the advent of 
railways brought com- 
mercial traffic on the 
Wyetoanend. Dr.Beale’s 
plea for cider transporta- 
tion was certainly not 
neglected, for cider was 
one of the chief exports 
from Hereford. 

A peculiarity of 
Wye navigation was that 
when the wind was un- 
favourable towing was 
performed by gangs of 
men and not by horses; a 
team of 32 men was 
not uncommon, and in 
certain places as many 
as 52 men were em- 
ployed to tow a single 
barge.—I. CoHEN, Past 
Walney, 130, Aylestone- 
hill, Hereford. 


EAST ANGLIAN 
SALTERNS 


Str; — Apropos of the 
interesting article Salt 
from the Solent (May 9), 
the enclosed photograph 
may be of interest. It shows a 
windmill pump similar to those in 
the sketch of 1700, but was taken 
in 1937, between Southwold and the 
Walberswick Ferry. At that time I 
was told that the pump had ceased 
work only 14 or 15 years before. 
Presumably salterns were once fairly 
numerous round the coast. And 
if the salt business near Southwold 
was still alive about 1920, is it 
fair to guess that it survived in 
other places also long after the 
industry finished, in Queen Victoria’s 
reign, on the Solent?—J. D. U. Warp, 
Rodhuish, Watchet, Somerset. 


WRITINGS OF JOHN 
LOCKE 
Sir,—The delegates of the Clarendon 
Press have agreed to undertake a 
collected edition of the writings of 
John Locke. The edition will begin 
with his correspondence, edited by 
Dr. E. S. de Beer. It is probable that 
many of Locke’s letters (or letters to 
him) are extant in private hands, 
either as part of family heritages or 
in formed collections of historical 


WINDMILL FOR PUMPING SALT WATER 
PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR oe 


ERNE 


SUFFOLK, IN 1937 
See letter: East Anglian Salterns ' i 


documents, and autographs. The| 
delegates would be grateful for any | 
information which would assist the) 
editor in making the edition as com) 
prehensive as possible, —=DiM: Di 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. } 


Hailstorm Study.—We are trying to 
find out what kinds of clouds are! 
responsible for damaging hail and? 
lightning storms, and on stormy days’ 
in June ‘and July we shall be keeping a: 
watch on the clouds within about 4) 
hundred miles of London, using air] 
craft and radar, but only the public) 
can tell us when and where the hail) 
falls. We therefore hope that a 
thousand or more people in this area, | 
especially farmers and gardeners, will 
report to us exactly when and where’ 
hail falls between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays. Such) 
reports can be entered on a simple 
form obtainable from this department. | 
—F. H. Lupram, Department ol 
Meteorology, Imperial College of Science’ 
we gechyaicey, Exhibition- —_ 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING WITH AN UNIDENTIFIED CHURCH 
See letter: Where is the Church? 
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STUDY IN TACTICS = 


' WOULD refer once more to a match that 
| will be talked about for a long time to come 
| by those fortunate enough to witness its 
josing stages. Few people gave a Manchester 
_jrartet a chance in the Gold Cup quarter-finals 

fainst Terence Reese, Boris Schapiro and three 

_\her ex-world champions, yet the Northerners 

id built up a seemingly unassailable lead by 

jaying the better bridge. 

_| And now the champions have to keep an 
‘jre on the clock; the time-honoured tactics, 
We'll play down the middle and wait for them 

: aD crack,’’ must go by the board. It becomes a 
t 


jaestion of snatching points out of the air, of 
jiarching feverishly for an opening on each of 
‘jie all too few hands to come, a procedure which 
ie gallery anticipate with relish. 

_| .Leaving this tense set-up for a moment, let 
|} suppose that you pick up the following as 
_ \fest in the course of a peaceful rubber: 
V@1I0872909863 OAQ1IN6L2H... 
With both sides vulnerable North deals and 
jpens on your left, and the partnership bids 
lway as follows without interference: One 
pade—Two Clubs; Two Hearts—Two No- 
Tumps; Three Clubs—Three No- -Trumps. Does 
jus leave you with more than a vague hope of 
jing the rubber? 

| You will, of course, lead a Diamond; but do 
ou really expect to make more than two tricks 
i the suit? To put it another way, would you 
ream of doubling Three No-Trumps? 

Imagine now that you are in extremis 
>wards the end of a Gold Cup match. Your 
rain works overtime as you try to catch each 
uance of the opponents’ bidding, and you may 
ficceed in building up a less discouraging 
icture. 

First, it is a mistake to suppose that your 
lanchester foes are trying to sit on their lead 
jy avoiding all doubtful contracts; they are far 
‘ore likely to adopt a contrary policy. The 
lea is as follows: Team A have a good lead 
then up comes a hand that seems to offer not 
1ore than a 30 per cent. chance of making 
2 tricks. The slam must be called. It will 
robably go down, but Team A will not lose on 
ae board—because Team B, whose only hope is 
\, bid everything in sight, are bound to be in the 
ame contract. On the other hand, Team A 
tand to lose quite a lot of their lead if they 
tay out of the slam and find that it has 
jeen bid and made, against the odds, at the 
|ther table. 

A suspicion that the Manchester contract is 
lot necessarily cast-iron is heightened by a 
eview of the bidding. North’s third call is 
ignificant. He has bid both majors, but his 
uits are not so hot; and now he runs away from 
{o-Trumps with an attempted sign-off in Clubs. 
\ good player, as South, would normally pack 
(p at this point, or return to one of his partner’s 
aajors if he has only four Clubs, so the actual 
id of Three No-Trumps can mean several 
hings. 

South may feel fortified by a sound guard 
i the unbid suit, but he could well be stretching 
m. principle because he expects the rival North- 
south pair to do the same in their parlous 
josition. In brief, since optimism is the order 
if the day for your side, as West you reach the 
ollowing conclusions: (a) North and South may 
told not more than 23-24 points, which leaves 
four partner with some useful material, (b) your 
jiebulous major suit holdings may help to pro- 
jide a double stopper in each of North’s suits, 
c) the opponents have a fit of sorts in Clubs, but 
rour void suggests a possible rude shock for 
hem in that department. In other words, 
vhere are their nine tricks going to come from? 

Having digested the foregoing, you may 
yerhaps incline to the view that Boris 
jchapiro’s double of Three No-Trumps on the 
Nest cards shown above was not quite so out- 
ageous as it appears at first sight. If Three 
Yo-Trumps is bid and goes one down at both 
ables, the double gains two match points at a 
ime when every point is vital. The actual 
mitcome, however, was rather more dramatic. 
Nhatever you may think of West’s double, you 


se 


will agree that he struck a shrewd blow at the 
right moment. The full deal: 


cee 


— 
= 


When the Six of Diamonds was led, South 
elected to play dummy’s Five and to let East’s 
Nine hold the trick. West won the Diamond 
return and shifted to Hearts, so the declarer 
made six tricks—one Spade, three Hearts, two 
Clubs—and conceded a penalty of 800. 

At the other table the North-South cards 
were held by those well-known thrusters, Leslie 
Dodds and Kenneth Konstam, who confounded 
the prophets by stopping in One No-Trump. 

Having snatched a victory on the very last 
board of this match, Reese and his colleagues 
started serenely against Dr. Sidney Lee’s team 
in the semi-finals, but as the half-way stage 
approached Reese and Schapiro showed less than 
their customary enterprise on this exhibit: 
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East opened One Club, South overcalling 
with One Diamond; then, with East-West 
silent, North bid One Spade and South Two 
Diamonds, which North passed. A Club was led, 
and South could scarcely fail to make eleven 
tricks. 

I would not presume to criticise; in fact, 
eight good pairs out of ten would possibly bid 
the same way and then claim, with some reason, 
that Five Diamonds is by no means an ideal 
contract. However, it was reached in quick 
time at the other table by Standish Booker 
(South) and Dr. Lee, a pair with the match- 
winning knack of picking an inspired moment 
for an unorthodox call. East bid One Club and 
South One Diamond as before, but Lee seemed 
to sense that a Spade call would not amuse his 
partner; instead, he gave a practical raise to 
Two Diamonds, which Booker converted to Five 
without further ado. Eleven tricks were duly 
made for a score of 400. 

This sounds like a well-deserved gain for the 
Lee team, but I am afraid we must return to the 
first table. The auction did not close with three 
passes after South’s bid of Two Diamonds, for 
East was a very young player who was out to see 
that Reese and Schapiro did not pull any 
tricks. One can only suppose that he was 
mindful of Schapiro’s effort in the Manchester 
match: “If Boris can rake in 800 by doubling 
Three No-Trumps on six points, why shouldn’t 
I double Two Diamonds on 16}?”’ 

Neither South nor North seemed unduly 
depressed by East’s double. West was mildly 
worried, but what could he do about it? His 
partner could not be doubling for a take-out 
after three suits had been bid. So nothing was 
lost by the failure to bid game, for Schapiro 
made three overtricks with majestic ease for a 
score of 480 and a net gain of two match points. 

During the interval Dr. Lee re-arranged his 
forces, having a team of five. The erstwhile East 
joined the onlookers for the rest of the match, 
which deteriorated somewhat as a spectacle. 


ACROSS 
. It gets a clue as a means to attract attention 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the (il 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach edie 
“Crossword No. 1425, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 8. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1424. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of May 23, will be announced next week. 


14 
5 . 
[2 ae 


Good man and true, it is to be hoped (5) 

Light rock (9) 

. The dealer confuses clan and herd (8) 

11. There is a loss of time at the end of this 
song (9) 

12. we the Admiralty claimed from wrecks 
6) 

15. A P.R.A. riding a wonderful steed in the West 
of England (15) 

20. 100 acres recompacted are not easy to come 


by (6) 
21. It keeps the clothes from getting wet on a 
journey (9) 


4 


23. Tijou was the man for this (8) 
24. Nevertheless, it is quite expensive as a build- 
ing material (9) 
25. “Were it ever so airy a ; 
“My heart would hear her’’—Tennyson (5) 
26. Conceal seed (anagr.) (11) 


DOWN 
1. More than one god? (8) 
2. Mixing this scale may be a drag on it (9) 
3. How to guide the animal? (5) 
4 
5 


. In tears (6) 
“He looked again, and found it was 

ak from his wife’—Lewis Carroll (6) 
Lavengro’s flaming opponent (6) 
Flying steeplejacks (8) 
. It falls behind the players (11) 
13. Introduced as a favour by the composer? (9) 
Decorated in nautical style? (8) 
These go with enlightened heads (8) 
L7G As resort goes to “the left having gained a 
reprieve (6) 
18. Well, just not (6) 
19. A hundred notes go into these compositions 

6) 
Pas As is some melodious plot 
“Of beechen ”__ Keats (5) 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No, 1423 is 
Mrs. C. B. Venn, 


ACROSS.—1, Damage; 4, Celibate; 10, Allotment; The Manor House, 
11, Tribe; 12, Tint; 13, Tantamount; 15, Useless; 16, Esther; 
19, Ashlar; 21, Allowed; 23; Canterbury; 25, Dodo; 27, Lurch; Beeston, 
28, Downright; 29, Destro s; 30, Pantry. DOWN. ans Dianthus: Pas ee 
2, ’ Malingers; si Gate; it Entitle; 6, Intimately; 7, Adieu; Nottinghamshire. 
8. Events; 9, *Hemans; 14, Bell- wether; 175 Enwrought: In Crossword No. 1422 clue 17 down should have 
18, Adroitly; 20, Rabidly; 21, Arrows; 22, Scaled; 24, Nares; read ‘‘Sad, Pater? You need a change.” We 
26) Area. apologise to competitors for the error. 
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wee For the motoring expert OWggye LI03E CONVERTIBLE 


wo with individual tastes, a car of rare 
Ve aes x 7 
a elegance and distinguished appearance ; 
ff (also:as'a Cowpe)i27 ot Re ee un eed reeked. bo ee s {a 
poe rl 1] 
f Send for free, illustrated a ranean” pe 
7 ‘ yma \ 
| literature and name of wt yy we 
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4 nearest Dealer. ya j 


Mh 
ny, pi THE WORLD’S OLDEST AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


RELIANCE 7691 (10 LINES) West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 58 CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.5 i 


ALL SEASON 


These tyres are recog- 
nised by wise motorists 
as offering the finest 
value-for-money. They 
provide all-round safety 
with comfort, and give 
long silent service on 
the highway. 


For rear wheels, giving 
non-skid safety on wet and 
greasy roads and maximum 
grip in mud. Smooth rid- 
ing, and quiet. Long, 
trouble-free mileage. 


Also ideal for estate 
cars and shooting brakes 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


“UMMM 
27 Factories throughout the world. Firestone 
total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 


FS yh —soweatherised 
consistently good oS ‘ << tread i 
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THE INDISPENSABLE 


~ POWER MAINS 


|LTHOUGH the composition of 
‘L the soil is still the principal 
consideration when it comes 
assessing the market value of 
1 land, the incidence and quality 
ixed equipment influences prices 
m ever-increasing degree. And in 
e days, when the accent is on 
tal appreciation rather than on 
me derived from rents, there is a 
ng inducement for wealthy land- 
ers to invest money in improve- 
mits, especially as a proportion of 
f) outlay will be covered by Govern- 
mit grants. 
| One of the surest ways of in- 
“sing the value of an agricultural 
ste is to introduce main electricity 
w)re none exists. Moreover, it has 
! advantage of enabling the owner 
») he property to raise rents, since 
© current supplied will save tenant 
‘jaers money by reducing the cost 
» abour; or, conversely, it will help 
jners to obtain the labour they 
» 1, since it is becoming more and 
me difficult to recruit good-class 
w kers where there is a shortage of 
nm to-date cottages and other 
=) nities. 


MEETING THE COST 


1 is, of course, a simple matter to 
stress the advantages of electricity; 
tlie remains the initial expense, 
* ch is considerable, and which in 
isated districts would be prohibitive 
we it not for the fact that the 
“\horities subsidise the cost from 
“ir own overall resources. It is 
®mated that already they have 
fen current to close on 100,000 
f/ns and upwards of 500,000 other 
mil premises since the industry was 
= ionalised, but as the power lines 
send deeper into the countryside, 
s\do the costs increase, and there 
ast be a danger that sooner or later 
aroportion of the increased cost 
“| be passed on to the landlord or 
t/t schemes may have to be shelved 
ause the scarcity of consumers 
s not justify their being under- 
en. It would seem, therefore, that 
perty-owners who may be con- 
ming “going on the main” at some 
are date would be well advised 
_ to postpone the project indefinitely. 


120,000 FOR SOUTH COAST 
HOTELS 

jN May 2 I suggested that owing 
' to a number of reasons, among 
ich were rising rates, increased 
ts of coal, gas, electricity, linen, 
shen equipment, repairs and main- 
ance and the Catering Wages 
;, hotels were a weak market and 
ferred to suggestions for subsidies 
7\‘the tourist trade was to be a per- 
‘nent feature of the national eco- 
tny.” However, judging by a letter 
jeived from Messrs. Rumsey and 
msey, of Bournemouth, there are 
S\l plenty of buyers for small hotels 
al guest-houses on the south and 
8| th-west coasts, recent sales having 
Tjalled more than £120,000. Among 
tse sold at auction are the Eagle- 
‘st Hotel, Bournemouth, the Espla- 
tile, Boscombe, the Deer Park, 
Hniton, and the Chewton Court, 
i zhcliffe-on-Sea, and sales by private 
taty include those of the Sandhills 
‘tel, Sandbanks, and the Beverley 
Hil and Kingsdene, both of which 
«| at Bournemouth. 


SCARGILL FOR SALE 


-|NYONE who is on the look-out 
4 for a first-class grouse moor in 
|rkshire will be interested to know 
tt Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff’s 
tk office and Messrs. Armitage, 
Jwitt and Hellowell have instruc- 
pas to sell the Scargill estate, which 
] 


oe es ee ee ee 


B 


eae are 


See ers a- 


3; in Wharfedale, 14 miles to the 
‘th of Skipton in the West Riding. 


Scargill, which belongs to Mr. W. 
Holdsworth, whose family have owned 
the property since 1900, consists of a 
well-equipped house, arf up-to-date 
stock farm of more than 950 acres, 
in hand, a number of cottages and 
about 60 acres of dedicated woodland 
with an additional area suitable for 
afforestation. But for many the prin- 
cipal attraction will be the shooting 
rights over Conistone Moor, which 
covers approximately 3,000 acres 
adjoining the estate, for Conistone is 
one of the best moors of its size in 
Yorkshire. It has averaged 1,000 
brace of grouse in recent years, the 
record day’s bag since the war being 
352 brace. The lay-out of the ground 
is somewhat similar to that of another 
famous Yorkshire moor, Broomhead, 
near Sheffield, for there is a 
hut in the middle of the moor which 
can be reached by wheeled traffic, only 
a short walk to the butts being left 
for the guns. There is also good 
pheasant shooting over the estate and 
14 miles of trout fishing in the River 
Wharfe. 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 


HE Dunston estate of 1,761 acres 

near Norwich, Norfolk, which is 
offered for sale by Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons and Messrs. Sewell, 
Brereton and Gowing, has been in the 
possession of the Long family for 
several centuries and so far as is 
known it has never been in the 
market before. The reason for the 
sale is the familiar one of a need to 
provide money with which to pay 
death duties, and Mr. Hugh Long, the 
present occupier of Dunston Hall, and 
his trustees have no option in the 
matter. The estate is situated about 
three miles to the south of Norwich 
on the east and west sides of the River 
Yare and forms an agricultural and 
sporting investment producing a gross 
income of nearly £5,000 a year. It 
consists of Dunston Hall and park, a 
secondary house of Jacobean origin, 
several other houses, approximately 
60 cottages, 8 dairy and arable 
farms let to good tenants and 140 
acres of woodland in hand. If not 
sold privately as a whole meanwhile, 
the property will be auctioned in 61 
lots in July. 


THE LITTLETON STUD 


NOTHER sale occasioned by the 
need to raise money for estate 
duty will take place on June 28, 
when Messrs. James Harris and Son 
and Messrs. Herring, Son and Daw 
will go to auction with the Littleton 
Stud, which is situated three miles 
from Winchester. The stud was laid 
out in 1913 by the late F. W. Talbot 
and includes 31 brick-built boxes, 
arranged in a Square in such a way 
that all the boxes get an equal share 
of sunlight, three foaling boxes, nine 
yearling boxes, a roofed covering 
yard, two stallion boxes and 11 pad- 
docks. Included among the stallions 
who have stood at Littleton are the 
late Lord Astor’s Buchan, Craig an 
Eran and Rhodes Scholar, all winners 
of the Eclipse Stakes. 


NEW OWNERS FOR 
FOLIEJON PARK 


R. T. H. LAWLEY has sold 

Foliejon Park, near Ascot, Berk- 
shire, to Mining and Chemical Pro- 
ducts through Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley.» Foliejon, a large Geor- 
gian house, stands in 68 acres on the 
edge of Windsor Great Park and 
includes a lake of 44 acres, a swim- 
ming pool, five cottages and flats and 
two kitchen gardens. The house was 
let furnished to King Haakon of 
Norway for several years during the 
last war. PROCURATOR. 
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IMPERVIOUS TO 
SEA AIR 


WATERPROOF PAIN! 
DEVON paints LIMITED 


M RS 
ANUFACTURE FORD, 


FOR CURING INTERIOR DAMP WALLS 
OUR STANDARD INTERIOR GRADE MUST BE USED 


Ask for Free leaflet and Colour Charts at your Builders Merchants or write to 


DEVON PAINTS LTD., BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


lucky brides 
are given presents from 
the General Trading 


@° 


Knowing the right present ze 
for the right person eR 
has been our business now ~ 

o ef 


for over thirty-five years. 
Our fine Antiques, China, 
Glass and the variety of 
our Gifts are certain 

to revive the most 


jaded of customers. 


The General Trading 
Co. (Mayfair) Ltd. 
1-5 Grantham Place 
Park Lane (Piccadilly End) 
W.1. Grosvenor 5762 
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S. J. PHILLIPS 


113 New Bond Street London W1 


we 


Antique Dealer by 


Appointment to H.M. TEL: MAYFAIR 6261-2 TELEGRAMS: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother 


peer 


Antique Dealer | 

by Appointment \ im 

10 the late Queen hi 

Mary 
| 

i 


WE WISH ‘TO PURCHASE OQVD WINE TASTERS SIMizzS 


TO: THOSE TLEGSTRATED ABONE 


HIGH PRICES GIVEN FOR SINGLE SPECIMENS AND COLLECTIONS 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


OHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


8-10 HANS ROAD LONDON S.W.3 


An attractive Antique Regency mahogany 

Breakfront Commode or small Sideboard 

of attractive proportions. It measures 

4 feet 2 inches wide, 23 inches deep and 
34 inches high, 


A very unusual Antique mahogany double 

Tambour Writing Desk with fitted 

interior, It is 45 inches wide, 21 inches 
deep and 42 inches high. 


A&B EsReD¥E- EAN ed 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland IL? oTmMan _fldams 


BR | D G EB S JE R E E rp A fine Adam armchair with original decoration. 


Telephone: 24828, Telegrams & Cables “Antiques,” Aberdeen. Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited. 
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\RMING NOTES 


NOR the twelve months ending 
| March 31, which is known to 
| dairy farmers as the milk year, 
jplies reached a record. In England 
~|1 Wales the total sales off farms, 
4)t is-the quantity which the Milk 
?\rketing Board had to market, was 
13 million gallons against 1,670 
yilion gallons for the previous milk 
ir. The total to which the Govern- 
nt’s guaranteed price applied was 
iy million gallons. During the milk 
r that has now started it is antici- 
ed that there will be a further in- 
ase of 40 million gallons and that 
+ surplus over the guaranteed price 
lonage may be as much as 200 
(lion. 
It is reckoned that a one per cent. 
‘rease in the liquid milk market for 
eriod of five years would carry the 
lk industry in this country without 
y trouble at all, but we are not get- 
ig this increase despite all the pub- 
jity efforts. There are to be dairy 
/ tivals in June to direct public atten- 
-/ nina dramatic way to the value and 
2: importance of milk, milk products 
_/d the dairy industry. The Minister 
| Agriculture will give the festival 
start at a House of Commons 
jicheon on June 3. Then in towns 
sd villages there are to be carnival 
»ocessions, dairy cookery demonstra- 
~ins, visits to farms and dairies, shop 
-ndow competitions and_ festival 
-jmces. These are ideas borrowed 
ym the United States where milk 
" Dlicity is constantly directed at the 
\nsumer. Liquid milk there, as here, 
_ the paying proposition. 
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ilk from Grass 


'\RRANGEMENTS have to be 

\ made to deal to good advantage 
th the extra milk that cannot be 
ld except in manufactured form. 
“ie Milk Board claim that British 
_ \tter and cheese are the best in the 
rid and with the present trend in 
/tput additional factories will have 
be built. More millions must be in- 
sted in the industry. The invest- 
emt is not likely to be remunerative 
jess we can produce milk more 
_|eaply from grass and grass products. 
jitter and cheese manufacture re- 
jms only a price of 1s. 6d. a gallon 
|d so it must be cheap milk, but yet 
' 


‘th a good solid content, if the enter- 
jise is to be rewarding. All this is a 
_jeat change from the circumstances 
| two years ago when we had barely 
‘ough milk even for the liquid mar- 
t, let alone the manufacturer whose 
jeameries went idle for lack of sup- 
ies. It is not the extra milk supplies 
re that alone have created the abun- 
ince of butter and cheese. This is a 
lal for the New Zealanders, as well as 
irselves. 


hhampion Ploughing 
DLANS are going forward for the 
seventh National Ploughing Match 
be held in Scotland in early 
ovember. The site is to be Bonning- 
n Farm, Ratho, near Edinburgh, 
here the soil is a deep medium loam. 
{1 competitors in this national 
oughing match have first to qualify 
local ploughing matches and be 
pminated for entry by local plough- 
g societies. There are classes for 
actors and horse teams and it is good 
\ see that there will be special prizes 
r the best pair of horses judged while 
oughing and also for harness and 
storation. The arrangements are 
sing made by the British Ploughing 
ssociation, 41, Washington-street, 
Torkington, Cumberland. 


gg Export Subsidy 


HE best estimate that can be made 
L of the subsidy paid on 13,000 boxes 
‘eggs (30 dozen in each box) ex- 
mrted to Western Germany during 
te first three months of this year is 
30,000. It is this export trade which 
worrying Denmark and to keep a 
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clean record, which it is much in our 
interest to do in this matter of food 
export subsidies, we ought to agree to 
withdraw the price guarantee subsidy 
when eggs are exported. As Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory has made clear this 
is not a specific export subsidy, because 
it applies to all supplies whether con- 
sumed at home or exported. It may 
not contravene the provisions of 
G.A.T.T. Even so, we must not give 
the French any excuse to export sub- 
sidised wheat to Britain when they 
have a temporary surplus as in some 
recent years. However convenient it 
may have been to export surplus eggs 
to the Continent in recent months it 
is much better not to get involved in 
any doubtful subsidised trading of this 
kind. 


Vacant Fields 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE farmer ina 

district where there are some 
heavy clay fields tells me that much 
of their land will not be sown. 
Writing last week he said, ““We had 
only a tenth of an inch of rain for the 
five weeks from the end of March to 
the beginning of May and since then 
we have had half an inch but long 
for more.” It is possible, I suppose, 
that some of these vacant fields may 
yet grow a crop of kale or other green- 
stuff. Others will just be bare fallowed 
through this summer. They will be 
testimony to the value of winter frost 
in making a tilth for a seed bed. The 
open winter kept the grass growing 
and provided a wonderful amount of 
green keep, which suited the milking 
cows and, indeed, all grazing stock, but 
some, including my Cambridgeshire 
friend, have to pay a price for this 
boon. So far in 1957 the light land 
farmer has scored. He has been able 
to work a tilth even without the aid 
of winter frost. 


Poultry Science 


HOSE who have degrees in agri- 

culture, zoology and veterinary 
science are now to have the oppor- 
tunity of taking a post-graduate course 
in poultry science at Wye College, near 
Ashford, Kent. This will lead to an 
M.Sc. degree of the University of 
London and should qualify fully for a 
post as a specialist adviser or research 
worker. The poultry industry in 
Britain has been expanding fast and 
we need to take more trouble about 
applying science to everyday practice. 
The Danes and the Americans are 
ahead of us in this. 


Scotland’s Good Year 


ESPITE the dismal weather of 

last summer and early autumn, 
crop yields were exceptionally good in 
Scotland. In particular the yields of 
wheat and oats were the highest ever 
recorded and the potato yield, aver- 
aging 83} tons an acre, was also a 
record. The Department for Agri- 
culture in Scotland comments: ‘“‘that 
crop yields were so good may have 
been due in part to the heavy toll 
taken of rabbits in 1955 by myxo- 
matosis. Now an increasing number of 
rabbits are becoming resistant to the 
virus and at the end of the year the 
rabbit population was bigger than at 
the beginning.” Taking the industry 
as a whole, it seems from this report 
that profits were stable or slightly in- 
creased on the hill sheep, arable and 
dairy farms, where higher expenditure 
last year was offset by better returns. 
On stock-rearing farms and feeding 
farms the revenue from livestock sales 
was reduced and incomes were down 
by one-sixth. Bringing the picture 
up to’ date these stock-rearing and 
feeding farms should now be doing 
better with the higher returns for beef 
cattle. Blackfaced lambs have also 
been making good prices, and I am 
told that there is a full crop of lambs 
this year. CINCINNATUS. 
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MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A_ FINE ADAM _ HALF-ROUND SATINWOOD COMMODE, THE TOP 

DECORATED WITH A SPRAY OF LEAVES IN THE CENTRE, AND A PAINTED 

BORDER OF FLOWERS AND RIBBONS IN GREEN AND WHITE. THE 

CUPBOARD AND SIDES HAVE BORDERS OF A HONEYSUCKLE DESIGN IN 
A SIMILAR COLOURING. Circa 1770. 


Measurements: 4 ft. 6ins. long. 23}ins. deep. 3 ft. high. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


EST. 1866 B i G G S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


FINE QUALITY SHERATON PEMBROKE TABLE IN BEECH WOOD OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLOUR, WITH PAINTED FLORAL BORDER, FINELY VENEERED AND CROSSBANDED 


DECORATION IN VARIOUS WOODS. Circa 1790. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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G. JETLEY 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3884 and 3885 ESTABLISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


SCOTTS GREY ASCOT HAT 


Enables one to feign a devil-may-care nonchalance 
when the favourite fails and puts one entirely at 
ease among Earls in the enclosure and Lords at. 
‘Lords. It is indispensable at the right kind of 

wedding and garden party. | 


SCOTTS 


The Hatters 


1, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


A VERY RARE WILLIAM & MARY CHEST ON STAND IN YEW AND BURR WALNUT. 
ORIGINAL STAND IN YEW WOOD. Overall sizes: 4’ 2” high, 3’ 7” wide, 1’ 11” deep. 


FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. ||. 


fine early 18th-century walnut Bureau-Bookcase, the 

A upper half of two shelves enclosed by mirror plate 
doors, with candle-slides and surmounted by a shaped 
broken pediment. 


The drawers, drop-leaf, and door fronts cross and 
feather banded. Handles contemporary, the whole of 
a rich nut brown colour and beautiful figuring, on 
original bracket feet. Circa 1720. 


Overall height 7 ft. 8 in., width 3 ft. 2 in. 


GREGORY & COM 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 27, BRUTON STREET, W.x 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 Telephones: MA Yfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London 


Ce ee a Oe eT Ce ee eS 


A fine pair of Caddies and Sugar Bow! made in London in 1757 by Samuel Tayler. 


celebrated ‘“‘Grouse’’ 
scotch Whisky are again available— 
o the delight of connoisseurs. This 
ruly superlative Scotch has been well- 
tnown and esteemed for over 150 years. 
fo make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
dottles, carriage paid, direct to your 
‘home. 


'ROUSE*WHISKY 


\TTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse’’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 
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+8, SLOANE ST., S.W.1 
SLOane 4249-3387 
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CORRUPTED WAITIFS 
OF NAPLES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MORRIS WEST, an Aus- 
M tralian writer who has been 
visiting Naples, is very un- 

happy about the condition of all 
Southern Italy. His book, Children of 
the Sun (Heinemann, 16s.), shows that 
he is not a superficial observer. He 
speaks with the authority of one who 
has given his subject long and careful 
thought, and with what I think must, 
in this case, be an advantage: like the 
people he is concerned with, he is a 
Roman Catholic. Two things hit him 
in the eye. One is “the incredible 
venality of the Italians’ of the south. 
“On the upper levels of politics, 
diplomacy and finance, this venality 
flourishes like a rank growth poisoning 
the land, making it fruitless of reform 
or honest dealing. I was to learn much 


distinction who dress well and talk 
well. We shall set ourselves up in 
business for the tourists, make contact 
with the best hotels.” 

Mr. West would never have got 
to know this waif if he had not been 
introduced by a boy from the House 
of the Urchins, founded by a priest, 
Mario Borelli, and Borelli himself 
would never have got to know these 
young corrupted animals if he had 
not been a man of both power and 
compassion. He is now 35. “Of all 
the men I have ever met, this one is 
most a man.’”’ He was himself born in 
the slums of Naples, the son of a 
labourer. Not without difficulty, he 
persuaded the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Naples to allow him to take off his 
soutane and see what he could do to 
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CHILDREN OF THE SUN. By Morris West 


(Heinemann, 16s.) 


THEY HANGED MY SAINTLY BILLY. By Robert Graves 
(Cassell, 21s.) 


ALFRED THE GREAT AND HIS ENGLAND. By Eleanor Duckett 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


more about this as the days went on: 
payments for good marks at competi- 
tive examinations, payment for pro- 
motion, diversion of foreign aid to 
private pockets, all the shoddy 
machinations that keep the people of 
Southern Italy in a state of marginal 
existence without hope of betterment.” 
The second thing is “the staggeringly 
high birthrate,’’ and the reasons for 
this are many: “natural fertility, 
overcrowding, unemployment, lack of 
work, ignorance, the reactionary atti- 
tude of the southern clergy who refuse 
to preach the authorised version of 
birth-control by periodic abstinence.” 


LOVELESS AND HOMELESS 


‘These two things hang together, 
and what Mr. West’s book is about is 
their effect on the children of Naples, 
“spawned into the manifold corrup- 
tion of the streets.’”” The Italians call 
them the scugnizzi; Mr. West calls 
them “the homeless, loveless children 
of the back alleys’; let us call them 
here for convenience the waifs. They 
are waifs, Mr. West says, because 
they are homeless and loveless. They 
are homeless because ‘“home,’’ where 
nine or ten people have one room for 
all the purposes of birth, life and 
death, becomes intolerable. They are 
loveless because love is stifled in such 
conditions. So they join the waifs, 
who go about in gangs, from mere 
children to youths, sleeping over the 
warmth of bakers’ gratings, or under 
arches, or on the pavement at the end 
of a cul de sac. They live by picking 
up fag-ends, by theft, by working for 
the dealers in contraband, by herding 
clients to the brothels. At the brothels 
they are sometimes paid “in kind”’ 
for their services. They become 
intolerably knowing. One of them, 
who at 13 had been living with a 
woman and beating up custom for her, 
said to Mr. West—having by now 
reached the age of 16—that his ambi- 
tion was to lease an apartment “ with 
four bedrooms and a telephone. Then 
I shall get some girls of class and 


save these children’s bodies and souls 
It is an extraordinary story: of how he 
appeared among them, a tough-looking 
guy who was slowly accepted and at 
last became the leader of one of the 
gangs, taking part in their crimes. 
“He ate the bread that was bought 
with money stolen from Church poor- 
boxes,’ and he slept with them in the 
cold streets. “He took his share of 
the money that was paid in commis- 
sion by the whore-masters and by the 
private practitioners.” It was the 


only way, and it lasted for four 
months. Meanwhile, a fellow-priest 
was preparing the House of the 


Urchins, a poor place, but with ele- 
mentary comfort, a roof to keep out 
the rain and food to eat. 


“THERE IS NO HOPE ’’ 


When this was ready, Borelli’s 
most dreadful moment came, the 
moment of revelation, the moment 
when among the young wolves dossed 
down in the cul de sac he must appear 
wearing his cassock and hat. But this 
was not Hamelin, and these were not 
the innocents who would fall easily for 
a Pied Piper. He told his story and 
invited them to follow him. They 
were all hostile, and one of them spat 
in his face. He picked up the smallest, 
who was coughing out a consump- 
tive’s blood, and walked slowly away 
with him. He hardly dared to look 
behind, but, when he did so, he saw 
they were following—a long way off, 
cautiously, but following. And that 
was how it began. 

That was seven years ago, and 
the House of Urchins is still a pitifully 
small gesture in the face of a vast evil. 
Mr. West is understandably bitter. 
“The first thing that strikes the 
visitor to the House of the Urchins is 
its poverty. This poverty is a daily 
indictment of the selfishness and social 
indifference of wealthy Italians. Here 
are two young men keeping 110 boys 
and ten paid helpers for less than a 
dollar a day each.”” There was a Papal 
grant of about £3,000, but there seems 
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Fish family 


Dolphin towels in every size with face-cloth and bath mat 
to match; all superbly thick, soft and strong. In white 

with black border ; also all pink, blue, green, peach or gold 
Bath towel 38” x 58” 28/9 Guest towel 16” x 28” 6/9 
Bath sheet 60” x 80” 65/9 Bath mat 25” x 45” 39/6 
Hand towel 24” x 48” 15/9 Face cloth 12” x 12” 2/6 


Checkmates 


Tufted bathroom set by Sundour; in green, peach, gold, rose, 
rust or black, all with white. Mat 36” x 20” 54/6 
Mat 48” x 27” £4.19.6 Pedestal mat 39/6 Seat cover 19/6 


Household linens ; second floor 
Harvey Nichols & Co Ltd of Knightsbridge and Bournemouth 


SHERRY 


Sherr 
‘poner 


IE, TODD & Co. LTD. 
DRO MACKIE. TRTABLISHED 1623 


pRoouce oF erain 


A gracious welcome fo your guests 


20/- bottle + 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


The Leicester Spoon 


STUART PERIOD 
IN HALL MARKED SILVER 


From an original by a Leicester 
Silversmith about the — 
Year 1620. 


Set of six 34” Coffee 
Spoons in red velvet lined 
case £6-0-0 
5" Jamspoon £2-5-0 
In red velvet lined case, 
£3-2-6 
Complete with 

descriptive card 


imited 
ENGLISH SILVER 5 
at 
‘SS 
Registered post free in Gt, Britain 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED, 19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. Tel. 2253! 


# have been little else. There is an 
len door both ways. Boys are at 
yjerty to come, but, if they want to 
|, no one stops them. Borelli began 
| allowing them to be away all day, 
ding the criminal life they had been 
Jeustomed to, and coming to the 
ouse only to eat and sleep. Slowly 
| brought them to change their 
uys. They go to school, and «he 
der ones are apprenticed to trades, 
it they don’t learn much because 
leir employers, in a town with 
0,000 unemployed, didn’t want 
\vals, and in any case wouldn’t want 
|| pay them wages when the appren- 
ceship was over. Mr. West writes: 
or the boys there is no hope. 
orelli has taken them as far as he 
in in the conditions that exist to-day. 
heir only chance is to get out and 
gin a new life overseas.”’ 


ASY JOB FOR COMMUNISTS 


Mr. West is bitter about a good 
any things in Southern Italy, Ameri- 
in dollars among them. Italian 
‘ality, he says, is capable of turning 
any of those dollars away from such 
od purposes as clearing up Naples. 
00 many of the dollars get into the 
ands of the rich, who believe so little 

their country’s future that they 
md them back for investment in 
merica. Too many of them find 
1eit way as bribes from the rich into 
ie Communist coffers. He poses the 
roblem of the young back-street 
fminals of Naples against the whole 
tonomic, social, political and ecclesi- 
stical set-up of the South, and 
eaches the conclusion that “the 
ommunists don’t have to work in 
laly. They can sit back and let the 
ignort work for them, using American 


pr 


ollars! 


| WAS HE A MURDERER ? 


| It is 101 years ago since William 

_/almer, the Rugeley poisoner, was 

anged. Or wasn’t he a poisoner? 
| \fter his 12-day trial, he told the 
“son governor: “I am a murdered 
| jian.’’ “ Which was the truth,” writes 
 |fr, Robert Graves in the introduction 
_) his book They Hanged My Saintly 

_|tally (Cassell, 21s.). It was said in his 
ime that Dr. Palmer had killed 14 
jeople. If he didn’t, then those who 
' |uspected that he did may at any rate 
‘jot be charged with over-credulity. 
he habit people had of dying after he 
‘jad insured them for immense sums 
‘/f money was uncanny, and very 
nfair to him if he was an innocent 
jan, 


So far as the case goes which led 
. his hanging, I should not like, even 
|fter reading Mr. Graves’s book, to 
Jave to decide one way or the other. 
‘hose concerned were, in the main, 
jach a set of rogues and wasters, from 
jhe accused man himself to Mr. Edwin 
james, ©.C., one of the Crown counsel 
Jor the prosecution, that I wouldn’t 
ive twopence for the word of any one 
fthem. And it is precisely this which 
jives interest and importance to 
|fr. Graves’s book. It admirably pre- 
jents, in most vivid and voluminous 
etail, a picture of a shady side of 
nglish life a hundred years ago. The 
Joozing, womanising, racecourse- 
: }oguery gang met with here is enough 
‘Wo stand your hair on end, and the 
Jjontemporary woodcuts are admirable. 
jt is a comment on the whole set-up 
‘hat Palmer’s mother, who used the 
jitle-words about her “saintly’’ son 
ras herself a lecherous old creature of 
Wore than middle age who must have 
mown as well as the next one that her 
Saintly Billy” was in the habit of 
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forging her signature and doing her 
down right and left. 


WHY ALFRED WAS GREAT 


Miss Eleanor Duckett’s Alfred the 
Great and his England (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
ends with a quotation: “It was a very 
sound instinct which bestowed on this 
man alone of all the kings of England 
the title of The Great.’”’ The observa- 
tion is true enough, and Miss Duckett’s 
short book, which nevertheless omits 
nothing of importance, shows why this 
is so. “Eastern Mercia was lost. 
Northumbria was lost. ... East Anglia 

. was a defeated kingdom. All now 
depended on Wessex and its power to 
hold out and, what seemed impossible, 
its power to conquer the Danes, now 
entrenched on every side.”’ In Wessex 
itself there was not much ground for 
hope. Tired of resisting the unending 
waves of invasion, men were going 
overseas or surrendering themselves 
and their possessions. 

It is interesting to reflect what 
would have happened if Alfred had 
been another sort of man. The in- 
vaders wanted to settle down, and 
they would have made a civilisation of 
a sort, not necessarily bad, for they 
were good stock, if a trifle bloody- 
minded. But Alfred becomes the 
Great because it was he who decided, 
and implemented the decision, that 
England should remain English. What 
manner of man it was who, in a mere 
seven-weeks’ sojourn at Athelney, saw 
what to do and then set forth and did 
it, against all probability, becomes 
clear in these pages. His greatness was 
that he recovered, conserved and 
enlarged the English inheritance, 
shaping the direction for following 
years. 
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FROM SUSSEX TO THE 
BORDER COUNTRY 


A pecs Penguin Guides are one of 
the few really useful series of the 
topographical books that continue to 
pour in large numbers from the 
printing-presses. The latest addition 
to the series, compiled by F. R. Banks, 
is Sussex (Penguin, 5s.). The book is 
divided into three parts: first a 
general introduction, concerned with 
the history, topography and transport 
of the county, with sections on annual 
events and places of interest that are 
open to the public; second, a series of 
suggested road routes covering the 
entire county; and third, a gazetteer 
of the more important towns, with 
maps, historical and architectural 
details, and lists of hotels and other 
amenities. 

The Bordey Counties, in Hodder 
and Stoughton’s The Queen’s Scot- 
land series (18s.), edited by Theo Lang, 
is perhaps more a book for the sitting- 
room. It covers the counties of 
Berwickshire, Dumfriesshire, Peebles- 
shire, Roxburghshire and Selkirk- 
shire, and is copiously illustrated. 
The book takes the form of a gazetteer. 


ANOTHER DEBRETT 


HE 1957 edition of Debrett’s 

Peevage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage (Odhams, £10 10s.) 
contains over 2,100 pages of pedigrees, 
with a long introductory section, in- 
cluding a list of Royal Warrant 
holders, degrees of precedence and 
accounts of the orders of knighthood 
and other distinctions. The editor, 
C. F. J. Hankinson, writes a preface 
in which he describes the main events 
of the year as they affect Debrett, gives 
a warning to those who may be offered 
bogus orders and decorations, and 
quotes some examples of the strange 
letters he receives in his capacity as 
editor. The pedigree section is up to 
Debrett’s usual high standards of 
legibility and ease of reference. 
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For Town and Country Beauty 


a foundation to give and guard that cream-smooth complexion 


Time off for sport, time off for relaxation .. . but vor time off from beauty! The 
answer? ... Helena Rubinstein’s TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation, a soft creamy 
liquid, specially formulated to give a natural look. TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation 
keeps your skin smooth and supple. It ‘covers’ beautifully, holds powder 
tenaciously through long active days — in the town or deep in the country... 
never cakes or smears or streaks. 


Town & Country Foundation 
NATURAL, PEACH BLOOM OR PINK CHAMPAGNE, 9/6. 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON STREFT. LONDON, W.1 * PARIS * NEW YORK 


A Longines watch combines great 


qualities—a beautiful, costly 


movement; an adamant discipline; a LONGINE 


proud lineage, generation after 


generation—with the unaffected 


THE WORLD'S MOST 


simplicity which is elegance itself. HONOURED WATCH 


See the latest, loveliest Longines at your local jeweller 


Sole Representatives in the United Kingdom 
BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON 
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The BURGHLEY-KNOLE 
suite comprising drop end settee, 

and two easy chairs (one with wings) 
combines modern comfort with 
traditional design at a moderate 
price. Made in Maples’ own factory 
and available in a wide variety of 
covers. 
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from £123.17.6 
Hand Carved Coffee Table £28.19.6 


Hire Purchase Terms best obtainable 
Send now for-FREE illustrated booklet 
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MAPLE & CO. LTD - TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - W.I Open every Thursday until 7 p.m. 

Nearest Stations: Warren Street and Euston Square - Telephone: EUS 7000 
Birmingham - Bournemouth - Brighton -: Bristol - Leeds - Leicester (London Showrooms only) § 
Exeter (Mark Rowe Ltd) - Nottingham (Henry Barker Smart & Brown Ltd) @ M255 7 
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LONDON SHOE NEWS 


The country 
is its metier 


The Bally Suite sole, famous for 
Soft flexible comfort is a major achievement, its long life, guarantees you a 
yet its elegance is integral, its sophisticated non-slip surface. 
simplicity outstanding. The polished 
leather mid-heel and the self-stitching 
on the vamp are the only decoration, 
In Deldi suede (taupe and 
mid-brown) or Esquilino calf 
(burnished black or brown) 
American sizes 5-10 in 
A and 8 fittings. 6 gns. 


I16)7 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
21/2 SLOANE ST., S.W.1. 
260 REGENT ST., W.1. x 


